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-^|HIS  pamphlet  is  published  for  free  dis- 
r^  tribution  among  the  teachers  of  South  Caro- 
ls! lina  to  commemorate  the  Semicentennial  of 
the  transfer  of  control  of  the  Public  Schools  to 
the  Democratic  State  government,  on  May  1, 
1877.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers  who  receive 
copies  of  the  pamphlet  will  notice  this  Semi- 
centennial in  their  schools  some  time  during  the 
week  beginning  Monday,  May  2,  1927. 


til 


"The  real  beginning  of  the  State  [public  school]  system  of 
South  Carolina  dates  from  about  1877,  after  the  close  of  the 
Reconstruction  period." — Macmillan's  Cyclopedia  of  Educa- 
tion, p.  370. 


"A  new  school  law  was  passed  [1878J  which  has  been  re- 
tained for  years  past  as  the  foundation  for  the  school  system 
of  South  Carolina,  .  .  .  [during]  the  administration  of  Superin- 
tendent Tiiompsun,  who  organized  the  system  from  1876  to 
1880."' — Report,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
1904,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1033  and  1958. 


"From  the  South  Carolinian's  point  of  view,  the  first  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  assumed  the  active  duties  of  his 
office  early  in  1877,  when  white  supremacy  was  restored  in  the 
State.  The  man  who  was  inducted  into  office  at  that  time  was 
the  Honorable  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  a  native  South  Carolinian, 
and  a  representative  of  the  State's  best  citizenry." — B.  L,.  Park- 
inson, The  Professional  Preparation  and  Certification  of  White 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Public  School  Teachers  in  South 
Carolina,  p.  24. 


"Since  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  system  the  prog- 
ress has  been  as  fair  as  one  could  wish.  That  most  efficient 
superintendent.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  began  to  work  in  1877 
to  disentangle  the  schools  from  the  mass  of  debt  and  ignorance. 
He  labored  for  six  years  and  gradually  built  them  up.'' — Colier 
Meriwether,  Historv  of  Higher  Education  in  South  Carolina. 
p.  118. 


"The  real  making  of  the  public  schools  must  be  credited 
to  the  progressive  white  people  of  the  State,  and  especially  to 
what  has  been  achieved  since  their  supremacy  was  restored." — 
John  Furman  Thomason,  Foundations  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
South  Carolina,  p.  230. 


IV 


PART  I. 

Early  Educational  History  of  South  Carolina 

1670-1877 


The  first  permanent  settlement  in  South  Carohna  was  made 
by  the  EngHsh  in  1670,  and  the  influence  of  Enghsh  social, 
political  and  religious  life  has  naturally  predominated  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  State  throughout  its  history/ 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony  the  social  condi- 
tions in  England  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  idea  that  educa- 
tion was  a  private  affair — that  it  was  more  particularly  within 
the  province  of  the  Church  than  that  of  the  State.-  Yet,  eft'orts 
were  early  made  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  masses,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
the  early  parishes  fostered  and  encouraged  the  idea.^  Like 
the  Puritans  in  New  England,  no  sooner  had  the  Churchmen 
and  Covenanters  in  South  Carolina  made  provision  for  shelter 
and  the  necessaries  of  life,  "than  they  adopted  methods  for 
promoting  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  themselves, 
and  particularly  of  the  rising  generation."*  For  the  reason 
given,  however,  these  early  efforts  at  public  education  were 
for  the  benefit  of  orphans  and  the  poor.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted plan  of  education  was  by  private  tuition.^ 

In  Charleston,  which  was,  at  first,  the  only  town  in  the 
colony,  there  was  necessarily  a  greater  number  of  paupers  than 
in  the  country,  and  it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  free 
school  idea  should  have  first  taken  root  and  flourished  there." 

Early  Church  Schools 
The  colony,  in  which  the  Church  of  England   (Episcopal) 
was    the    Established    Church.""    received    liberal    aid    from    a 


'John    Furniaii    Thoniason,    Fouiulations   of    the    I'ublic    Schools   of    South    Carolina, 
p.    55. 

»/6irf,    p.    57. 

M{.  James  Raniage,  Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina,  p.   M. 

*Oavid   Ramsey,    History   of   South   Carolina,   Vol.    2,   p.    ^5i. 

■■^Thomason,    p.    58. 

'Raniagc,    p.    ,1.1. 

"'The   Established   Church  continued   in   South   Carolina  until    1788. 
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Church  Society  organized  in  London  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  known  as  the  "Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."^  The  object  of  the  Society  was  "to 
afford  instruction  in  religion  and  morals,  in  the  three  R's,  and 
to  train  for  apprenticeship — boys  for  the  trades  and  girls  for 
domestic  service."^  In  this  way  church  schools  were  the  first 
to  be  established  in  the  colony,  where  "education  and  religion 
went  hand  in  hand."  The  schoolmasters  sent  from  England 
by  the  Society  were  well  equipped  for  teaching;  many  of  them 
were  masters  of  arts,  and  were  thorough  in  the  training 
which  they  imparted. 

Dalcho  says  in  his  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  South 
Carolina,^  that  "gifts  of  charity  from  individuals  and  societies, 
both  secular  and  religious,  were  the  principal  dependence,  other 
than  private  tuition,  for  the  support  of  education  under  the 
provincial  government,  and  until  some  time  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.'""' 

These  early  parochial  schools  taught  the  negro  slaves  to  read 
and  write.  Education  of  the  slaves  continued  for  a  long  time, 
until  several  insurrections  among  them  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  unsafe  to  impart  knowledge  to  them.  In  the  face  of  the 
earnest  opposition  of  influential  citizens,  laws  were  then 
passed  providing  penalties  for  teaching  slaves  to  read  and 
write.  However,  many  of  them  still  managed  to  acquire  some 
elementary  knowledge  in  spite  of  the  inhibition,  "either  through 
their  own  efforts  or  aided  by  indulgent  masters  and  mistresses, 
or,  more  often,  by  younger  members  of  the  family."^" 

Later  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  other  religious  denomina- 
tions entered  the  educational  field  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  built  up  strong  foundations  for  their  denominational  in- 
stitutions, some  of  which  flourish  to  this  day. 

The  cause  of  education  was  greatly  promoted  by  a  num- 
ber of  other  societies  which  were  incorporated  in  the  State 
between  1751  and  1809,  and  their  schools  and  the  church 
schools  filled  to  some  extent  the  place  now  filled  by  public 
schools.     Furthermore,  the  educational  work  of  the  churches 


'The    Society   is   still    in   existence. 
'Thomason,    p.    24. 
•Page   96. 

••See   also   Trott's    Laws   of    South    Carolina,   p.    898. 

'"R.    Means    Davis    in    A    Sketch    of    Education    in    South    Carolina,    published    in 
the    Handbook    for    1883,    entitled,    "South    Carolina,"    page    523. 
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and  of  the  societies  was  supplemented  from  the  eadiest  days, 
through  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  War  of  Secession,  by  a  large  number  of  bequests 
and    contributions    from    individuals. 

"But  these  free,  charity  and  religious  schools  were  not  the 
only  ones.  A  large  portion  of  the  education  was  done  by 
private  schools  and  academies.""  From  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  colony  up  to  the  1860's— a  period  of  some  two  hun- 
dred years— the  well-to-do  in  South  Carolina  patronized  private 
schools,  or  emj)loyed  tutors  for  their  sons  and  governesses  for 
their  daughters.  Prior  to  the  founding  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and,  to  some  extent,  e\en  after  that  time, 
the  sons  of  the  rich  were  sent  away  to  be  educated— sometimes 
to  Northern  States,  but  more  often  to  Europe.^^  Ramsey 
says.^'  that  "none  of  the  British  Provinces,  in  proportion 
to  then-  numbers,  sent  so  many  of  their  sons  to  Eurow  for 
education  as  South  Carolina."^* 

The  Academies 
While,  like  everything  else  in  the  colony,  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion suffered  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  backset  it  re- 
ceived was  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
various  religious  denominations  and  societies  continued  to  carry 
on  their  good  work,  while  the  system  of  academies,  a  distinct 
type  of  school,  which  charged  tuition  fees,  sprang  into  beine 
about  that  time. 

After  the  Revolution  a  revival  in  education  set  in.  The  de- 
sire for  better  advantages  than  were  afforded  by  the  colonial 
schools  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  increased  number  of 
academies  throughout  the  State.  The  training  which  the 
academies  imparted  was  usually  of  a  high  grade  and  many  of 
the  students  who  attended  them  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished in  the  State  and  the  nation. ^^^ 

""te   f^rrlZ""'^"^-    ^hu°'l    °^    ^'^^^'    Education    in    South    Carolina,    p.    21. 
nl,n,}^         'ncreasing    wealth    there    came   an    increasing    love   of    learning       Onulent 
plamers   "ja.nta.ned  private   tutors  or  sent   their   sons  abroad."-Davi"   p^'  448 

•w""^''    ^-  .^''^e^'';'    0"r    of    the    most    finished    scholars    of    the    State     siid    that 
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Some  of  the  academies  were  organized  by  churches  and 
societies,  and  some  were  created  by  private  enterprise,  while 
still  others  were  begun  from  the  desire  of  certain  communities 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  education. ^"^  Some  were  con- 
ducted exclusively  for  the  education  of  boys,  while  others  were 
co-educational ;  but  the  training  given  at  the  seminaries  for  girls 
— institutions  which  came  into  existence  about  the  same  time 
as  the  academies — was  considered  more  suitable  for  that  sex.^'' 

The  academies  steadily  increased  in  number  until  they 
covered  the  entire  State,  and  it  was  said  that  in  1830  there 
were  one  or  more  in  practically  every  county.^'* 

The  principal  of  an  academy  was  usually  a  man  of  consider- 
able muscular  development,  as  it  was  a  day  of  the  birch  which 
was  appHed  to  delinquents  without  stint.  As  he  was  also,  as  a 
rule,  a  man  of  considerable  scholarship  and  literary  attain- 
ments, the  boys  under  his  tutelage  enjoyed  exceptional  ad- 
vantages, particularly  in  mathematics  and  the  classics. 

Colonial  Free  Schools 

The  earliest  authentic  record  on  the  subject  of  public  schools 
in  South  Carolina  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  1710  and  1712,  pro- 
viding for  a  free  school  in  Charleston.^''  As  a  result  of  this 
legislation  a  school  was  established  in  Charleston.  "The  Legis- 
lature was  its  special  guardian."  At  this  school  were  taught 
"writing,  arithmetic  and  merchant  accounts,  together  with  the 
classics.''^** 

General  Francis  Nicholson,  the  first  Royal  Governor  (1721) 
after  the  colony  had  been  freed  from  the  misrule  of  the  Lords 
Proprietors,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  education  and  did 
much  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  schools.  Under  his  zealous 
patronage,  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  education  grew  apace  among 
philanthropists,  and  many  donations  were  made  to  the  cause. 


'"Thomason,    p.    78. 

"Ibid. 

"Thomason,  p.  89. 

Edgar  W.  Knight  says  in  The  Academy  Movement  in  the  South,  p.  23:  "In 
South  Carolina  several  [academies]  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  century 
[eighteenth]  and  scores  of  them  from  1800  to  1850;  at  the  later  date  202  academies 
were  reported  in  that  State,  with  333  teachers  and  about  7,500  pupils,  and  an 
annual    income    estimated    at    $205,000." 

Some  of  the  academies  and  seminaries  survived  until  the  successful  inaugura- 
tion of  the  State's  present  public  school  system  in  the  1880's,  when  they  became 
high    schools,   or   were   developed   into   colleges. — Thomason,    p.    78. 

'"Meriwether,  p.   14. 

'"Ramage,  p.   34. 
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The  number  of  these  donations  was  remarkably  large  for  so 
small  and  weak  a  colony.     The  population  of  the  colony  was 
in   1734,  only  J.ZZZ.-'^' 

An  Act  passed  in  1722  to  establish  county  and  precinct 
courts,  also  made  provision  for  free  schools,  and  under  this 
Act  seven  free  schools  were  established  from  time  to  time. 
This  Act  remained  the  general  law  in  regard  to  free  schools  until 
181 1. 

The  early  free  schools  of  the  State,  says  Stoddard  "were 
not  popular  or  successful  because  they  were  looked  upon  as 
being  for  the  poor.  *  *  *  The  sparseness  of  the  popula- 
tion contn])uted  to  this.  The  people  in  the  town  were  not  yet 
used  to  the  public  school  idea,  and  the  well-to-do  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility."  And  he  adds,  "little 
progress  in  the  development  and  growth  of  free  schools  was 
made  for  one  hundred  years  from  the  first  free  school  Act  of 
1710."-^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  1737  to  1776  the  Legisla- 
ture continued  to  pass  Acts  for  establishing  schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Charleston  Year  Book  for  1886  there  were  only 
eleven  public  schools  in  South  Carolina  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution."' 

Yet,  as  Ramsey  explains,-''  after  1712  the  youth  of  the 
province  were  always  able  to  secure  instruction  in  the  classics 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics.  While  there  was  no  regu- 
larly established  free  school  system,  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  was  to  encourage  everything  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion, and  McCrady  estimates  that  from  1733  to  1744  there 
were  two  hundred  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  province, 
as  tutors,  schoolmasters,  etc.-* 

Early  State  Schools 

The  first  State  support  of  free  schools  was  inaugurated  in 

1811,  a  hundred  years  after  the  passage  of  the  first  colonial 

Acts  on  the  subject  of  education.     It  came  with  the  passage 

of  "An  Act  to  Establish  Free  Schools  Throughout  the  State," 

"•Meriwether,    p.     14. 
"Pages  23.  29,  and  38. 
"Page    175. 
"Vol.    2.   p.    358. 
"Thomason,    p.    40. 
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introduced  into  the  Legislature  by  Hon.  Stephen  Elliott,  of 
Charleston,  who  has  thus  become  known  as  the  "father  of  the 
first  public  school  system  of  South  Carolina."  The  Act  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  schools  in  each  election  district  should 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  members  to  which  the  district  was 
entitled  in  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $300  per  annum  was  made  for  each  school,  the 
aggregate  appropriation  amounting  to  about  $37,000.  "Ele- 
mentary instruction  was  to  be  imparted  to  all  pupils  free  of 
charge,  preference  being  given  to  poor  orphans  and  children  of 
mdigent  parents.''  As  a  result,  none  but  the  indigent  whites 
patronized  these  free  schools,  and  of  course,  no  arrangement 
was  made  for  the  education  of  negro  children. 

The  free  school  system  thus  inaugurated  was  beset  with 
difficulties  from  its  inception.  Only  two  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  in  1811  bitter  and  determined  opposition  to  the 
system  arose  on  the  part  of  a  large  and  influential  element  of 
the  people,  who  objected  to  increased  taxation  of  any  kind  and 
regarded  education  as.  the  duty  of  the  individual  and  not  the 
province  of  the  State.^^  Devoted  friends  and  adherents  of 
free/  schools,  however,  made  a  zealous  fight  for  their  continu- 
ance— a  fight  in  which  they  were  finally  victorious. 

In  1838  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Stephen 
Elliott  and  James  H.  Thornwell  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  suggest  improvements  in  the  free  school  system.  Their 
report,  showing  the  operations  of  the  free  schools  since  1811, 
is  a  most  interesting  document,  strongly  emphasizing,  among 
other  things,  the  need  of  a  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  of  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Incor- 
porated in  this  report  was  a  paper  prepared  by  Hon.  Edmund 
Bellinger,  of  Barnwell,  which  brings  out  most  clearly  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  illuminating 
sketch  of  the  law  of  1811  which  has  ever  been  written.^*' 

No  special  results  followed  this  report.  In  1846,  Governor 
R.  F.  W.  Allston  made  an  elaborate  report  to  the  Legislature, 
dwelling  upon  the  necessity  of  supplementing  the  State  ap- 
propriation by  local  taxation  of  an  equal  amount,  and  assert- 


''"A  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  be  taxed  has  always  been  the  vital  test 
of  a  genuine  faith  in  education,  and  it  was  here  that  many  of  our  republican 
fathers    drew   the   line." — Thomason,    p.    118. 

"Meriwether,  pp.   11.1  and   114. 
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ing  that  without  such  local  taxation  little  could  be  accom- 
plished. However,  "for  thirty  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1811,  little  satisfactory  progress  was  made,  but  succes- 
sive Governors  in  annual  messages  frequently  urged  action. "^^ 
Apparently  no  effort  was  made  for  the  education  of  all  the 
white  children  in  the  free  schools  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
centun,'.  when  the  State  was  feeling  the  influence  of  what  was 
known  as  "The  great  revival  of  the  American  Common  Schools" 
(1830-1860).-"*  The  number  of  schools  increased  so  rapidly 
about  this  time,  that  in  1850  there  were  724,  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  17,838.  In  1852  the  State  appropriation  was  in- 
creased to  $74,000.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  Secession  in  1861,  the  attendance  was  20,000,  and  the  schools 
had  an  annual  support  of  $200,000. 

James  H.  Thornwell,"^  "the  most  celebrated  schoolmaster  of 
the  Commonwealth  *  *  *  j^j-^j  esteemed  by  the  foremost 
men  of  his  own  State  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  South 
Carolinians,"""  addressed  an  open  letter  in  1853,  to  Governor 
John  L.  Manning  on  the  subject  of  the  schools  in  South  Caro- 
lina, which  ranks  as  "the  most  important  contribution  to  edu- 
cation ever  written  by  an  educator  in  the  State  on  the  institu- 
tions of  the  State.""  This  letter  was  republished  in  1885,  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  "as  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
were  seeking  to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools. 
Thus  Thornwell  dead  continued  sacredly  to  defend  the  institu- 
tions whose  usefulness  and  reputation  he  helped  so  much  while 
living.""- 

"It  may  reasonably  be  asked."  says  Professor  Davis,^-"*  "why 
this  system  of  instruction  bore  so  little  fruit  in  the  face  of  so 
much  interest  and  so  many  admirable  attempts  to  cultivate  it." 

Meriwether  answers,  ^*  that  the  favoring  of  paupers  was 
probably  the  greatest  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  system.     In 

"Stoddard,   p.    64. 

^'Report,    United    States    Commissioner    of    Education,    1899-1900,    Vol.    T.    p.    429. 

^''Dr.  Thornwell  was  boni  in  1812  and  died  at  the  age  of  50.  His  vouth  was 
one  of  poverty,  hut  hy  the  aid  of  friends  he  entered  the  South  Carolina  College 
and  graduated  there  with  the  highest  honors  in  1831.  He  was  ordained  to  the 
Pre.shytcrian  ministry,  hut  in  1835  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater,  where  for  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  professor  and  president. 

""Report  of  United   Slates  Commissioner  of  Education,   1899-1900,  Vol.   1,  p.  462. 

"Meriwether,    p.    198. 

»^Page    453. 

"Pages    115    and    116. 
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his  opinion  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thrunimell  of  All  Saints,  expressed 
the  feeling  of  both  classes  towards  the  system,  when  he  said, 
in  1829  that  "it  is  a  bounty  intended  for  the  poor.  The  rich 
will  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  since  they  do  not  need  it,  while 
the  poor  will  rather  keep  their  children  at  home  altogether,  than 
by  sending  them  to  free  schools,  attach  to  them,  as  they  think 
and  feel,  the  stigma  of  being  poor  and  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion as  paupers." 

Hugh  S.  Thompson  agrees  with  Meriwether  :^^''  "It  may  be 
a  false  pride  which  induces  a  man  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
he  is  too  poor  to  maintain  those  dependent  upon  him,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  such  is  the  case  in  all  classes  of  society. 
Many  men  would  deprive  their  children  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  preference  to  having  them  branded  at  school  as 
paupers." 

And  Thomason  is  of  the  same  opinion  :^''  "The  aristocratic 
idea  thus  gained  strength  and  solidarity  and  the  dominant  opin- 
ion in  the  State  pertaining  to  education  was  that  there  was  no 
need  for  public  education  as  contemplated  by  the  American 
school  system,  but  that  private  instruction  could  be  relied  upon 
to  perform  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  education.  The  only 
need  was  to  do  something  for  the  poor."  Thus  it  was  that  the 
schools  which  the  Act  of  1811  had  made  free  to  all  soon  came, 
like  the  old  colonial  schools,  to  be  regarded  as  "pauper 
schools."^'' 

Professor  Davis,  however,  thinks  there  was  an  even  deeper- 
lying  reason,  for  he  says :  "But  the  controlling  cause  of  the 
failure  of  the  free  school  system  was  that  its  need  was  not 
felt  by  the  people.  Private  institutions  had  sprung  up  on 
every  hand."^® 

Despite  popular  prejudice  against  public  schools,  Hon.  C.  G. 
Memminger^**  inaugurated  in  1855  a  plan  for  improving  the 
school  system  of  Charleston  which  met  with  wonderful   re- 


^^Report,    State    Superintendent   of   Education,    1879,    p.    26. 

3»Page   173. 

""Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  is  undenial)le  that  our  common  schools  are 
intended  for  the  children  of  the  poor  and  no  others." — Correspondent  in  the 
Southern    Quarterly    Review,    October,    1849. 

^'Davis,    p.    453. 

'"Memminger  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate  States.  He 
was  born  in  Germany  in  1803,  but  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age.  He 
graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1820,  and  was  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession.     He  died   in    1888. 
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suits.  He  "began  in  earnest  the  organization  of  a  real 
American  Common  School  System.  *  *  *  A  corps  of  teachers 
from  the  North  was  secured  to  establish  the  system.  At  first 
applications  came  from  the  poor  classes,  but  the  school  had 
won  its  way  with  all  classes. "*° 

During  the  War  of  Secession  the  free  schools  of  the  State 
were  kept  open  as  much  as  possible,  and  there  was  no  collapse 
until  near  its  close,*'  when,  in  February,  1865,  the  last  call  for 
troops  took  into  the  field  every  white  male  from  16  to  60.*^ 


In  Reconstruction  Times 

The  white  people  of  the  State  inveighed  bitterly  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1868 — an  importation  from  the 
North  which  was  grafted  upon  their  legal  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  Reconstruction.  They  pronounced  it  "the 
work  of  Northern  adventurers,  Southern  renegades  and  igno- 
rant negroes."  Strange  to  relate,  however,  this  Constitution  re- 
mained the  law  of  the  State  for  twenty-seven  years.  Although 
it  was  adopted  over  the  indignant  protest  of  the  white  people, 
they  made  no  efifort  to  frame  another  in  its  stead  until  eighteen 
years  after  their  return  to  power.  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  Constitution  of  1868  was  better  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition than  was  at  first  thought  to  be  the  case. 

In  particular  was  there  bitter  opposition  to  the  adoption  of 
the  American  system  of  })ublic  schools  for  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provided,  and  the  essence  of  which  was  universal  free 
education,  based  upon  the  theory  that  "the  whole  people  shall 
establish,  organize,  support  and  supervise  the  educational  train- 
ing of  all  children  and  youth. "^^ 


^''Thomason,   p.    164. 

"Thomason,   p.    126. 

"The  development  of  the  Charleston  schools  was,  of  course,  seriously  retarded 
by  the  War.  but  after  its  close  Memminger  returned  to  Charleston  to  continue 
the  work  he  had  left  in  1861,  and  he  devoted  the  balance  of  his  life  to  establishing 
the    schools. 

"Under  his  wise  and  progressive  leadership  the  common  school  system  of  that 
city,  with  the  Charleston  College,  Citadel  Academy,  Orphan  House  and  High 
School,  had  given  to  Charleston  the  educational  distinction  it  now  holds  among 
the  large  cities  of  the  Southern  States." — Report,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,    1899-1900,    Vol.    I,    p.    467. 
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Many  of  the  people  were  still  wedded  to  the  "Old  Field 
School"*^  idea,  which  was  "the  actual  beginning,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  colonial  life,  of  what  is  now  everywhere 
known  as  the  Southern  country  district  public  school  for  all 
classes  and  both  races  of  people. "^^ 

Furthermore,  the  prejudice  existing  among  white  i>eople 
against  negro  education  increased  during  the  Reconstruction 
Period/"  They  objected  seriously  to  the  methods  of  the 
Northern  teachers  who  came  South  after  the  War  of  Secession 
to  teach  the  negroes.  They  alleged  that  many  of  these  North- 
ern teachers  were  political  propagandists,  who  "taught  the 
negroes  ideas  of  social  equality  and  dislike  of  the  Southern 
whites,"  and  there  was  some  show  of  justification  for  this  alle- 
gation. "The  testimony  gathered  from  living  witnesses  con- 
cerning the  schools  established  in  the  city  of  Columbia  during 
Radical  rule  corroborates  the  fact  that  considerable  resent- 
ment towards  the  Northern  teachers  existed,  so  that  the  schools 
were  not  patronized  by  the  whites."*^ 

The  Constitution  of  1868  was  the  first  organic  law  in  South 
Carolina  which  made  mention  of  education ;  it  therefore 
marked  a  decided  era  in  the  State's  educational  history. 
With  its  adoption,  "the  old  system  of  private  institutions  was 
henceforth  to  be  gradually  supplanted  by  a  general  system  of 
State  instruction  for  rich  and  poor  alike.  *  *  *  The  system, 
perfected  as  it  had  been  in  other  States  as  a  result  of  careful 
study  and  long  experience,  was  good  enough  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  proved  a  failure  [in  South  Carolina.]  "^^ 

The  new  Constitution  created  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  which  was  to  be  filled  by  election,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  State  offices, 
and  provided  for  County  School  Commissioners  (now  County 
Superintendents  of  Education),  to  be  elected  bienniallv.  The 
County  School  Commissioners,  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  as  chairman,  constituted  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


44<"j>jjggg  schools  probably  received  their  name  from  being  taught  in  an 
abandoned  shanty  (log  hut)  located  in  a  clearing  which  had  come  to  be  ex- 
hausted land  in  comparison  with  the  newer,  more  fertile  and  better  located  lands." — 
Thomason,    p.    101. 

Colonel  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
the    Old    Field    School    in    his    "Dukesborough    Tales." 

"Thomason,    p.    101. 

**Thomason,   p.    159. 

^'Thomason,    pp.    186    and    188. 

^'Davis,   p.   455. 
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The  new  organic  law  prescribed  that  the  Legislature  should 
"provide  for  a  liberal  and  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools 
throughout  the  State";  that  the  State  should  be  divided  into 
suitable  school  districts,  and  that  one  school,  or  more,  in  each 
district  should  be  kept  open  for  at  least  six  months  of  each 
year.  Compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  eleven  was  required,  although  it  was  provided 
that  no  law  to  that  effect  should  be  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture until  a  system  of  public  schools  had  been  thoroughly  and 
completely  organized,  and  facilities  afforded  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  State  for  the  free  education  of  their  children. 

Three  sources  of  revenue  were  provided  for  the  schools: 
(1)  a  general  legislative  appropriation;  (2)  a  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  on  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  ;  and  (3)  voluntary  local 
taxation,  levied  by  elections  in  which  non-property  owners 
participated."^  It  was  provided  that  "the  school  tax  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  schools  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools."  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  following  institu- 
tions: An  agricultural  college,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
the  blind,  a  State  reform  school  and  (within  five  years  after 
the  first  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly)  a  State 
Normal  School. 

Section  10  of  the  Constitution  read  as  follows : 

"All  the  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities  of  this  State 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all  the  children  and  youths  of  the  State,  without  re- 
gard to  race  or  color." 

With  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  "entered  upon  a  ])eriod  of  mental  anguish  and  material 
disaster  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  civilization."  The  Encyclo- 
pedia Britaunica  says  :^''  "All  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  itself 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  during  the  era  of  Reconstruction."" 

•"•Davis,  p.  455. 

"Eleventh   Edition,   Vol.   25,   p.    504. 

"For    s.    dctailecl    account    of    the    horrors    of    this    period,    the    reader    is    referred 
to  the  author  s  Ousting  the  Carpetbagger  from  South  Carolina. 
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A  Disgrace  to  Civilization 

J.  K.  Jillson,  a  white  man  who  came  from  Massachusetts, 
was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Education  under  the  Re- 
construction regime.  Jillson  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and 
education,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being  that  rara  avis,  an 
honest  carpetbagger.^-  His  heart  was  thoroughly  in  his  work  as 
an  educator,  and  in  his  new  sphere  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  he  labored  earnestly  and  faithfully  to  put  the  newly 
adopted  school  system  on  its  feet.  The  odds  were  too  heavily 
against  him,  however,  and  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  in  no 
department  of  the  State  Government  were  the  evils  of  the 
carpetbagger-negro  domination  more  acute  than  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State's  educational  system.  From  the  Univer- 
sity down  to  the  most  insignificant  Old  Field  School,  the  sys- 
tem was  one  vast  fraud  upon  the  people  and  a  disgrace  to 
civilization. 

The  County  School  Commissioners  presented  a  sad  picture 
— dishonest  and  ignorant,  some  of  them  could  not  read  or 
write.  The  schools  had  no  funds.  Of  the  $300,000  appropri- 
ated for  them  at  the  legislative  session  of  1871-72,  not  one 
dollar  was  used  to  pay  the  teachers.  The  negroes  were  better 
off  as  to  educational  advantages  than  the  whites,  for  they  re- 
ceived some  assistance  from  benevolent  people  at  the  North.'^* 
"The  school  sessions  were  irregular,  the  teachers  became  dis- 
couraged, the  white  taxpayers  were  naturally  disgusted,  and 


"^''Of  this  board  [Trustees  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  1869] 
every  man  except  Jillson  was  later  on  publicly  charged  with  having  been  guilty 
of  some  corrupt  act — with  having  taken  or  given  a  bribe,  or  having  conspired 
to  cheat  the  State,  or  having  been  otherwise  guilty  of  corruption." — John  S. 
Reynolds,    History    of    Reconstruction    in    South    Carolina. 

State  Superintendent  Thompson,  the  Democratic  successor  to  Jillson,  informed  the 
Legislature  in  his  report  for  1877  that  he  had  received  from  his  predecessor,  three 
United  States  Bonds  for  $1,000  each,  together  with  $450  in  gold,  the  accrued  interest 
thereon.  Jillson  had  received  the  money  with  which  these  bonds  had  been  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  "An  Act  to  Establish  the  Charleston  Charitable  Association 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Free  School  Fund,"  approved 
March    8th,    1871. 

Charles  M.  Tew,  clerk  to  Superintendent  Thompson  and  still  a  resident  of 
Columbia,  says  that  a  day  or  two  after  Thompson  assumed  charge.  Jillson  called  at 
his  office  and  counted  out  to  him  in  gold  this  $450  interest.  Mr.  Tew  cites  this  fact 
as  proof  of  Jillson's  honesty,  for  he  says  that  in  the  chaotic  condition  which  existed 
it  is  probable  that  no  one  knew  that  Jillson  had  this  money  in  his  possession. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Wallace,  in  his  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Teachers'  Association, 
says  that  "Captain  N.  F.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  tells  me  that  while  driving  Superintendent  Hugh  S. 
Thompson  to  a  meeting  at  Gaffney,  he  [Walker!  expressed  the  opinion  that  Jillson 
was  a  good  deal  better  than  his  crowd,  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  made  no  reply;  but 
at  a  later  date,  he  [Thompson]  recalled  to  Captain  Walker  his  [Walker's!  opinion 
and  expressed  his  agreement  with  it  from  what  he  had  learned  of  his  predecessor." 

"■OHJiinfif    the    Carpetbagger   from    South    Carolina,    p.    43. 
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the  entire  system  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  disrepute  and  vvorth- 
lessness."'" 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  County  School  Commissioner  was, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  to  examine  applicants 
for  positions  as  teachers  and  recommend  for  appointment  such 
as  in  his  judgment  were  most  suited.  The  negro  School  Com- 
missioner of  Richland  County,  in  which  is  located  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  wrote  the  following  recommendation  of  teachers, 
the  correct  orthography  of  the  official  heading  being  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  heading  was  printed  on  his  stationery : 

County   School    Commissioner's   Office 
Richland   County 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Sept.  the  27,  1871. 
The  foller  ring  name  person  are  Rickermended  to  the  Boarde. 
[Here   follows  a  list  of  names.] 
for  the  Hower    [Howard   (?)]    Schoole   Haveing  Given  fool  sat  es 
fact  Shon  in  thi  tow  last  years 
the   whit   Shool 

[Another   list  of  names.] 

A  school  trustee  was  required  by  law  to  employ  teachers  and 

approve  their  pay  certificates.    A  negro  school  trustee  of  Barn- 
well County  wrote  to  a  merchant  in  Columbia : 

Mr.  Pleas  give  to  the  Borrow  for  mee  Dick  Kenenedy 

one   plug  of   To    Baco   and   a    Bar   of   soape   i   am    Bussy    my    self 
trying  to  get  a  Bale  of  Cooton  to  you  or  i  would  acome.^^* 

During  the  eight  years  of  his  service  as  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Jillson  occupied  the  position  of  a  helpless  specta- 
tor of  the  gross  misdeeds  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
departments  of  the  State  Government.  The  Legislature  con- 
tinually ignored  the  claims  of  the  school  department,  where  no 
one  had  authority  to  enforce  the  law,  and  persistently  refused 
to  furnish  it  with  the  necessary  financial  support.  Even  the 
money  actually  appropriated  was  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
use  by  venal  officials,  the  teachers  went  unpaid,  and  every  year 
witnessed  an  increasing  deficiency.^'* 

Jillson's  series  of  reports  to  the  Legislattire  during  his  four 
terms  of  office  may  fittingly  be  termed  "a  tale  of  sorrow,  dis- 
appointment and  complaint."  In  his  first  report  he  stated  that 
the  School  Commissioners  from  eighteen  of  the  then  thirty-one 
counties  had  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  "mixed  school" 

"Reynolds,   pp.    l.U   and   219. 
"•Reynolds,  pp.  122,   123. 

"A.  D.   Mayo  in  Report,  U.  S.  Commission  of  Education,   1904,  Vol  I,   pp.    1026 
and  1028. 
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of  the  two  races  was  a  practical  impossibility,  the  colored  as 
well  as  the  white  parents  preferring  separate  schools. ^^ 

Notwithstanding  the  admission  of  a  majority  of  the  County 
School  Commissioners  that  mixed  schools  were  a  practical  im- 
possibility, Jillson  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to  the  white 
people  of  the  State  by  his  persistent  advocacy  of  social  equality, 
and  of  mixed  schools  for  the  two  races  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
His  unfortunate  insistence  upon  the  enforced  equality  of  the 
races  was  conspicuous  in  an  otherwise  commendable  career. 

As  a  member  of  the  governing  board  of  the  State  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at 
Cedar  Springs,  in  Spartanburg  County,  he  wrote  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  that  Institution  on  September  17,  1873,  as  follows: 

"The  following  points  relative  to  the  admission  of  colored  pupils 
into  this  institution  will  be  strictly  and  rigidly  insisted  upon: 
1.  Colored  pupils  must  not  only  be  admitted  into  the  institution 
on  applicaion,  but  an  earnest  and  faithful  effort  must  be  made 
to  induce  such  pupils  to  apply  for  admission.  2.  Such  pupils 
when  admitted  must  be  domiciled  in  the  same  building,  must  eat 
at  the  same  table,  must  be  taught  in  the  same  classrooms,  and  by 
the  same  teachers,  and  must  receive  the  same  attention,  care  and 
consideration   as   white   pupils."^' 

On  receiving  the  letter,  the  officers  of  the  institute  at  Cedar 
Springs  immediately  resigned,  and  as  none  could  be  found  to 
take  their  places,  the  institution  remained  closed  for  three 
years.^^ 

In  his  second  annual  report,  Jillson  stated  that  matters  were 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition — that  in  a  majority  of  instances 
"school  trustees  had  assumed  a  state  of  masterly  inactivity," 
and  that  many  of  the  people  did  not  seem  to  care  whether 
"school  kept"  or  not.  He  added  that  "probably  no  State  in 
the  Union  is  so  cursed  with  poor  teachers  as  is  South  Carolina." 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  was  about  $35.  Gov- 
ernor Scott,  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  No- 
vember 28,  1871,  expressed  "surprise  that  the  teachers  are  paid 

^^"The  impossibility  of  making  a  success  of  the  new  school  system  where  any 
determined  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  compulsory  education  in  schools  for 
both  races  was  rather  apparent.  *  *  «  The  mass  of  the  negroes  did  not  care 
to  impose  themselves  upon  their  former  owners  by  denianding  attendance  in  the 
schools  with  them,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  displayed  more  sanity  than 
did    some    of    their    Radical    leaders." — Thomason,    p.     196. 

•■'^The  other  members  of  this  Board  were  F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.,  the  "Robber  Governor," 
and    Solomon    L.    Hoge,    a    notoriovis    white    carpetbagger. 

"During  Chamberlain's  administration  the  school  was  recfpened  under  Pro- 
fessor Walker,  the  objectionable  instructions  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  two 
races  having  been  rescinded. 
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so  much — a  large  portion  of  them  could  not  earn  one-third  of 
that  amount  in  any  other  vocation.'' 

In  his  fourth  annual  report,  covering  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1872,  Superintendent  Jillson  earnestly  besought  the 
Legislature  "in  behalf  of  humanity"  to  prevent  the  impending 
collapse  of  the  entire  school  system,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
"a  reproach  to  those  who  claim  to  be  its  friends  and  advocates. 

*  *  *  The  schools  have  been  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  poor  school  teachers  have  been  constrained  to  toil  and 
starve,  or  else  to  abandon  the  profession. "^^ 

Jillson's  last  Report  (1876)  gave  the  results  of  his  troubled 
administration  of  eight  years.  For  three  years,  he  said,  "no 
quorum"  had  been  reported  for  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  that  body  seemed  to  be  dead  beyond  the  hope  of  resuscita- 
tion. One  of  the  Superintendent's  greatest  difficulties  seems  to 
have  been  the  diversion  of  the  school  fund  to  other,  purposes 
on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  school  officials.  There  never  was 
at  the  State  Superintendent's  office  any  correct  knowledge  of 
what  was  going  on  in  educational  matters  throughout  the 
State,  to  judge  from  the  constant  complaint  which  he  made  of 
neglect  and  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  County  School 
Commissioners.^^ 

Reynolds  sums  up  the  situation  under  Reconstruction  as 
follows :""     "The  free  school  system  was  worse  than  a  failure. 

*  *  *  Teachers'  pay  certificates  were  sold  at  ruinous  discounts 
and  in  some  cases  were  absolutely  valueless.  *  *  *  The  school 
sessions  were  irregular,  the  teachers  became  discouraged,  and 
the  entire  system  sunk  into  a  state  of  disrepute  and  worth- 
lessness."" 


'*'"The  school  teachers  seemed  to  be  shouldering  the  heavy  end  of  the  system, 
and  their  service  was  largely  a  labor  of  love." — Mayo,   p.    1029. 

"At  the  termination  of  this  administration,  the  deficit,  largely  due  to  the  teach- 
ers, was  so  large  as  to  be  continually  an  embarrassment  during  the  six  years' 
administration    of    Superintendent    Hugh     S.    Thompson." — Mayo,    p.     1028. 

'"Mavo,    p.    1029. 

•"Page    219. 

"Jillson  returned  to  Massachusetts  with  the  migration  Northward  of  the  car- 
petbaggers when  home  rule  was  established  in  South  Carolina  in  1877.  He 
afterwards  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  despondency  growing  out  of  domestic 
diflficulties,    for   which   he    is   said    to   have   been    in    no    way    responsible. 


PART  II. 

Hugh  S.  Thompson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education 
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The:  De;mocrats  in  Control 

Jillson  was  not  renominated  for  State  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation on  the  Republican  State  ticket  in  1876.  John  R.  Tolbert 
was  nominated  in  his  stead.  "Tolbert  was  a  white  man,  living 
in  Abbeville,"  says  Reynolds,  who  adds:  "He  was  without 
any  apparent  qualifications  for  the  office  for  which  he  was 
named. "^  Both  parties  claimed  the  victory  in  1876,  in  an  elec- 
tion which  followed  a  campaign  of  intense  bitterness,  and  both 
Hampton  and  Chamberlain  were  inaugurated  as  Governor  by 
their  respective  adherents  in  December  of  that  year.  The  story 
of  how  the  Democrats  won  out  finally  and  the  Federal  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  the  State  House  in  Columbia  on  April 
10,  1877,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  soul-stirring  political 
dramas  which  have  ever  been  enacted  in  South  Carolina.^ 

While  Chamberlain  turned  over  the  Governor's  office  to 
Hampton  on  April  11,  the  day  following  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  from  the  State  House,  the  State  officers 
who  had  been  elected  with  Hampton  did  not  take  charge  of 
their  respective  offices  until  May  1st,  after  the  Supreme  Court 
had  rendered  a  decision  in  regard  to  them,  for  all  the  other 
State  offices,  as  well  as  that  of  Governor,  had  been  in  dispute.^ 

Hugh  S.  Thompson,^*  the  newly  elected  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  and  his  clerk,  Charles  M.  Tew,*  constituted  the 


'Tolbert  was  afterwards  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  a  good  record  as  a  Confederate  soldier.  His  son,  Joseph  W.  Tolbert,  is 
now  (1927),  and  has  been  for  some  years,  a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Executive  Committee  from  South  Carolina,  and  by  virtue  of  this  position  dis- 
tributes the  Federal  patronage  in  the   State. 

^For  details  concerning  this  great  struggle  for  white  supremacy  reference  should 
be   had    to    Ousting   the   Carpetbagger  from   South    Carolina. 

^Ousting   the   Carpetbagger  from  South    Carolina,   page    136,    footnote    167. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Republican  claimants  were  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  their  cases,  upon  the  condition  that  each  side  pay  its  own  costs. — 
Charleston   Nervs   and   C  urier,    April    30,    1877. 

^''Thomi)son's  marked  success  as  principal  of  the  Columbia  Male  Academy  had 
brought  him  into  prominence  as  an  educator.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix    for   a   sketch    of    his   career. 

^Tew   compiled   the   valuable   tables   which   accompany   all   of   Thompson's   reports. 
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entire  working  force  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  1877. 
They  occupied  the  two  offices  in  the  State  House  which  are 
now  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  reception  room  and  con- 
sultation room.^  Here,  on  May  1st.  1877,  were  taken  the  first 
steps  in  the  actual  establishment  of  the  Public  School  System 
of  South  Carolina. 

Superintendent  Thompson  said  in  his  first  annual  report  to 
the  Legislature  (1877)  f  "There  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
an  efficient  system  of  free  schools  in  this  State,  which,  though 
great,  are  not  insurmountable."  In  giving  a  statement  of  these 
obstacles  and  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  met 
and  most  of  them  overcome,  eight  pages  of  the  annual  report 
of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 1904  (Vol.  I,  pp.  1031-1039),  are  devoted  to  an  article 
bv  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  entitled,  "Common  Schools  of  South 
Carolina  ( 1863-90) .'" 

In  referring  to  the  Mayo  article.  Commissioner  Harris  says 
in  his  Report  for  1904  (Vol.  I,  Preface,  p.  XLVIII)  : 

In  Chapter  XVI  (pp.  999-1090)  Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo  gives  an  historical 
account  of  the  final  establishment  of  the  American  common  school 
system  in  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
covering  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  In  all  of  these  States  the  friends  of  popular 
education  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  widespread  prejudice 
against  educating  the  negroes  at  public  expense,  but  also  with  the 
more  or  less  active  opposition  of  those  who  were  antagonistic  to  any 
system  of  free  public  schools  for  either  race.  The  story  of  the 
alternate  successes  and  reverses  of  those  who  were  waging  the  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  the  schools  until  success  finally  rewarded  their 
efforts  is  graphically  told  by  Doctor  Mayo,  whose  labors  in  the  South 


In  his  report  for  1882,  page  12,  Thompson  said:  "The  clerk  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Etliication  is,  by  law,  the  clerk  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
Since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  this  office  these  duties  have  lieen  !)erfornied  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Tew.  The  position  of  clerk  is  one  which  at  times  is  exactinR  in 
its  demands,  and  which  requires,  especially  durinfj  the  absence  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education,  the  exercise  of  tact,  discretion  and  sound  judgment. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  manner  in 
which    Mr.    Tew   has   met   the   requirements   of   his   office." 

Mr.  Tew  filled  the  position  of  clerk  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  thirteen  years.  Later,  he  was,  for  many  years,  auditor  of  the  Columbia  Rail- 
way, Gas  and  Electric  Comi)any.  He  is  at  present  (1927)  paymaster  of  the 
Broad    River    Power    Company. 

"There  are  now  (1927)  twenty-four  persons  in  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  they  occupy  fifteen  offices  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  State  Office 
Building. 

•Page    9. 

'Dr.  Mayo  (1823-1907)  was  a  Massachusetts  clergyman,  who  devoted  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  educational  work,  and  was  regarded  in  his  day  as  the 
leading  authority  on  educational  conditions  in  the  South.  Charles  M.  Tew  says 
that  Dr.  Mayo  was  the  first  Northern  educational  propagandist  who  visited  the 
South    in    a   spirit   that   did   not   offend    the   people   of   this   section. 
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in  the  cause  of  education,  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
period  included  in  his  narrative,  have  given  him  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  events  in  that  section,  and  render  him  peculiarly- 
qualified  to  speak  upon  the  subject. 

Says  Dr.  Mayo:®  "This  decision  [of  the  contested  election 
in  South  CaroHna  in  1876]  brought  to  the  front  a  State  gov- 
ernment containing  several  of  the  most  eminent  public  men  of 
the  Commonwealth,  General  Wade  Hampton  being  the  Gov- 
ernor. But  among  this  body  of  men,  no  man  was  entrusted 
with  a  more  important  function  than  the  new  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Colonel  Hugh  S.  Thompson."^ 

Establishing  the  Public  School  System 

Superintendent  Thompson  stated  that  when  he  assumed  con- 
trol, the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Education  were  found  in 
a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  that  the  first  six  months  of  the 
restoration  to  home  rule  was  a  period  of  disorder  in  education. 
The  Republicans,  according  to  Jillson's  last  Report,  had  left  be- 
hind them  a  deficit  in  the  Department  of  $324,058.40,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  as  soon  became  evident,  there  were  unpaid 
school  claims  which  swelled  the  debt  to  still  greater  propor- 
tions.^°  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Thompson,^^  "that  a 
large  number  of  claims,  the  payment  of  which  is  asked  for,  are 
fraudulent.  In  some  cases  no  service  was  rendered,  and  in 
others  the  certificate  has  been  paid  but  not  cancelled." 

When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  April,  1877,  there  was  no 
one  who  could  give  information  as  to  the  operations  of  the 
schools  up  to  that  time.^^  It  was  believed  that  the  schools  had 
generally  been  closed  since  January  1,  and  that,  therefore,  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
poll  tax,  would  be  sufficient  for  their  reopening.  This  amount 
was  accordingly  appropriated.^''  But  reliance  upon  the  poll  tax 
as  an  aid  in  financing  the  schools  was  for  a  while  disappointing. 


"Page    1031. 

'Professor  A.  R.  Banks,  in  an  "Historical  Sketch  of  Education  in  South  Carolina," 
published  in  Watson's  Handbook  of  South  Carolina  (1908),  says  (page  169):  "In 
1876  the  State  was  rescued  from  misrule,  and  a  change  of  government  came,  since 
which  time  the  charges  of  dishonesty  have  totally  ceased.  This  is  largely  due  to 
Captain  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  whose  zeal  and  ability  as  State  Superintendent  for  six 
years  brought  order  out  of  confusion  and  placed  our  system  of  public  schools  on  a 
sure  and   firm   basis." 

'"Davis,    page    451. 

"Report,   1879,  p.  7. 

"Report,   1877,   p.    5. 

"Ibid. 
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An  Act  had  been  passed  in  1874  providing  for  payment  of 
past  due  school  claims  from  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax.  The 
Legislature  and  the  people  generally  had  regarded  this  Act  as 
unconstitutional  and  Thompson,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State,  proceeded  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  the  poll  tax  to  the  school  expenses  of  the  current  year.  The 
Supreme  Court,  however,  on  August  15,  1877,  declared  the 
Act  constitutional,  and  the  new  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation was  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  revenue 
which  had  been  relied  upon  for  maintaining  the  schools  during 
1877.  He  pointed  out  that  the  disorder  into  which  the  school 
system  had  been  thrown  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
was  in  itself  enough  to  impair  seriously  its  efficiency  and  that 
the  diversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  school  fund  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  which  were  not  incurred  in  his  administration 
not  only  left  his  department  without  sufficient  funds,  but  was 
productive  of  evils  which  were  not  foreseen  and  which  it  was 
not  possible  to  correct.  He  recommended  that  the  Legislature 
repeal  the  Act  of  1874  and  provide  some  other  method  of  pay- 
ing ofif  the  old  debt.  In  accordance  with  his  recommendation, 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1878,  repealing  the  Act  of  1874. 

Some  of  the  other  obstacles  which  the  new  administration 
encountered  in  its  work  were:  The  added  expense  attendant 
upon  a  system  which  required  separate  schools  for  the  two 
races;  the  difficulty  in  locating  schools  in  sparsely  settled  sec- 
tions of  the  State  so  that  they  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
all;  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  many  of  the  parents  of  both 
races,  which,  when  it  did  not  compel  the  keeping  of  the  students 
at  home  to  work,  prevented  the  buying  of  the  necessary  text- 
books. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle,  was  found  in  the 
unfortunate  fact  that  the  restoration  of  the  white  people  to 
power  in  1877  was  followed  by  a  period  of  indifference  to  edu- 
cation which,  in  some  instances,  bordered  on  actual  hostility." 

The  old  narrow  and  provincial  idea  that  education  was  a 
private  affair,  that  for  the  State  to  undertake  to  educate  chil- 
dren was  an  assumption  of  parental  rights,  and  that  education 

^*Thomason,    page    223. 
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was  not  necessarily  conducive  to  good  citizenship,  still  pre- 
vailed to  a  great  extent.^^ 

Furthermore,  the  extravagance  and  corruption  which  had 
characterized  the  rule  of  the  carpetbagger  and  the  negro  had 
brought  about  a  natural  feeling  of  reaction  against  public  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds  on  the  part  of  a  Commonwealth  whose 
resources  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  war  and  its 
aftermath. ^*^  The  slogan  of  "low  taxes  and  white  supremacy" 
was  in  the  air.^^ 

Ignorant  and  incompetent  County  School  Commissioners  seem 
to  have  been  the  bane  of  Superintendent  Thompson's  official 
existence,  if  we  judge  from  the  frequent  reference  which  he 
makes  to  the  subject  in  all  his  reports.  In  his  report  for  1877, 
he  said  :^*  "A  competent  School  Commissioner  should  receive 
a  good  salary.  The  duties  of  his  office  are  onerous,  and  when 
they  are  faithfully  discharged  the  good  effect  upon  the  schools 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Under  the  present  school  law,  the 
Commissioners  have  great  powers  and  responsibilities,  and  I 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  many  of  these  officers  are  unequal  to 
the  task  which  they  have  to  perform.  Some  of  them  cannot 
write  an  ordinary  letter  intelligibly.  The  correspondence  of 
this  office  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Commissioners  are  often  unable  to  state  in  writing  the  point 
upon  which  they  desire  instruction." 

The  County  School  Commissioners  were  elected  biennially 
by  the  people  of  their  Counties,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  of 
them  were  chosen  in  reward  for  political  services  and  without 
any  regard  for  their  fitness.  State  Superintendent  Thompson 
said  that  when  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in 
1877,  he  found  only  twelve  County  School  Commissioners  out 
of  the  then  thirty-two  Counties  who  could  make  out  their 
reports  properly,  or  who  were  capable  of  discharging  the  duties 


South  Carolina  was  not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  When  Dr.  Horace  Mann 
the  father  of  the  American  system  of  public  schools,  endeavored  to  establish  it  in 
Massachusetts,  he  met  with  a  storm  of  opposition,  which  led  to  a  bitter  conflict, 
lasting  a  quarter  of  a  century.- — New  International  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.  15,  pp.  12, 
13. 

"W.  K.  Boyd,  in  Southern  History  and  Politics,  p.  264;  Thomason,  p.  223, 
""This  public  school  system,  to  say  the  least,  was  unfortunate  in  its  sponsor — 
the  Republican  party.  Our  people  did  not  take  kindly  to  it.  It  was  novel,  exotic, 
alien,  unexpected,  undesired  and  incomplete." — W.  C.  Benet,  in  an  address  on 
"Our  Public  .School  System,"  before  the  Abbeville  County  Teachers'  Association, 
AuRust  1st,  1879. 
isPage   11. 
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required  of  them,"  while  many  of  the  teachers  and  school  trus- 
tees were  as  ignorant  and  incompetent  as  the  County  School 
Commissioners  by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Some  of  the 
school  trustees  had  to  sign  "with  their  mark"  orders  for  the 
disbursement  of  school  funds. 

As  an  efficient  County  School  Commissioner  could  be  reached 
only  by  impeachment,  since  the  office  was  and  is  a  Constitu- 
tional one.  Superintendent  Thompson  constantly  and  earnestly 
urged  throughout  his  administration  a  change  in  the  law  that 
would,  by  a  different  method  of  selecting  the  County  School 
Commissioners,  take  the  office  wholly  out  of  politics.  But  his 
appeal  had  no  avail. ^^ 

Under  the  Republican  regime  the  State  had  been  divided 
into  school  districts,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  had  been 
set  aside  "to  be  applied  solely  to  educational  purposes"  in 
these  districts.  This  fund  was  augmented  by  annual  State 
appropriations  and  by  township  assessments.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Democratic  Legislature,  when  it  met  in  special 
session  in  1877,  was  to  repeal  the  law  which  granted  authority 
to  the  school  districts  to  levy  local  taxes — an  authority  which, 
in  many  instances,  had  been  grossly  abused  under  the  provision 
allowing  non-taxpayers  to  vote  on  the  question.-^ 

In  his  Message  to  the  Legislature  of  1877,  Governor 
Hami)ton  said  :-^ 

Another  subject  of  vital  consequence  to  our  material  prosperity,  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  free  schools.  The 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  his  annual  report  gives  not  only  the 
result  of  his  labors  during  the  past  year,  but  makes  suggestions  worthy 
of  your  grave  consideration.  Owing  to  circumstances  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  the  facilities  for  the  education  of  our  people  have 
not  been,  as  yet,  what  we  desired  and  expected  them  to  be.  We  must 
not  forget  that  among  the  pledges  of  reform  made  by  us  there  is  none 
to  which  we  are  more  solemnly  committed  than  that  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  the  means  of  education.  I  earnestly  invoke 
your  favorable  action  on  this  subject,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
able  to  mature  some  system  which,  while  benefiting  the  scholars,  will 
secure  prompt  payment  to  the  teachers.     Many  of  these  latter,   after 

^"Of  course  some  of  the  County  School  Commissioners  in  1877  were  negroes, 
but    the   ijTnor.Tncc   and   incompetency   was   by   no    means   confined   to   that    race. 

soThe  naming  of  the  County  Superintendent  is  still  (1927)  made  by  popular  elec- 
tion, notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  which  have  been  made  bv  successive  State 
Superintendents  of  Education  during  the  past  fifty  years  to  have  this  method  ch.inged. 

"'Thompson's  Report,   1877,  pp.  6  and  7. 

"November  21. 
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discharging  their  duties  faithfully,  now  hold  claims  against  the  State, 
which  should  at  once  be  paid.  I  recommend  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  regarding  the  tax  to  support  free  schools, 
adopted  by  the  voters  at  the  last  election.  From  the  funds  which  will 
thus  be  provided,  together  with  those  arising  from  the  poll  tax,  our 
schools  can  be  put  on  a  footing  of  usefulness. 

The  Constitutional  Amendment  referred  to  by  Governor 
Hampton  had  been  approved  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1  at  the  pre- 
ceding election.  It  authorized  a  State  tax  of  not  less  than  two 
mills  for  educational  purposes,  the  proceeds  to  be  held  by  the 
several  County  Treasurers  and  paid  out  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  of  their  respective  counties.  Superintendent  Thompson 
also  urged  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  their  ratify- 
ing the  amendment.  He  estimated  that  this  would  provide  a 
school  fund  of  $250,000,  exclusive  of  the  poll  tax.  Teachers' 
salaries  for  the  school  year,  he  estimated,  would  aggregate  about 
$92,000  a  month.  This  allowed  $30  a  month  for  3,068  teachers, 
who  had  in  charge  123,058  pupils.^* 

Superintendent  Thompson  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unspeakable  evils  of  the  Reconstruction 
era,  the  system  of  free  schools  which  was  established  then, 
"with  all  its  defects  and  too  often  deplorable  infirmities  *  *  * 
was  a  great  and  good  new  departure  for  the  public. "^^ 

He  was  thus  of  the  opinion  that  while  many  features  of 
the  school  law  were  good,  there  was  a  necessity  for  changes 
which  would  make  it  more  efficient  and  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.^® 

The  New  School  Law 

Already  the  Superintendent  had  determined  to  call  to  his 
assistance,  in  revising  the  school  law,  the  experience,  learning 
and  ability  of  men  who  were  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  perform 
this  work.  At  his  invitation  Professor  James  H.  Carlisle, 
LL.D.,  and  Professor  Charles  Petty  of  Spartanburg,  Pro- 
fessor R.  Means  Davis  of  Winnsboro,  and  R.  W.  Boyd,  Esq., 
of  Darlington,  had  met  in  Columbia,  on  August  2L  1877,  "for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  free  school  system  of  the 
State  and  of  suggesting  such  changes  as  would  promote  its 
efficiency.  "^^ 

^*Ibid. 

"Mayo,  page  1033. 

"Report,  1877,  page  14. 

"Ibid. 
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All  those  selected  for  this  work  were  experienced  edu- 
cators, and  most  of  them  were  connected  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  free  school  system  of  the  State  and  had  a  practical 
knowledge  of  its  workings.-'*  For  three  days  this  committee 
went  over  the  whole  ground,  considering  carefully  every  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  and  aided  by  a  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  laws  of  other  States  in  all  other  sections  of  the  Union,  with 
the  result  that  "a  new  school  law  was  framed  which  proved  a 
great  agency  in  the  progress  of  the  schools,  and  *  *  *  [which] 
has  been  retained,  with  occasional  amendments,  for  years  past 
[until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1895]  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  school  system  of  South  Carolina."-"  This  law, 
which  embodied  substantially  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee,  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in   1878. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution,  was  composed  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  and  the  several  County  School  Commissioners.  On 
account  of  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of  most  of  the  County 
School  Commissioners,  as  set  forth  in  his  report  of  1877,  Super- 
intendent Thompson  showed  that  meetings  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  would  be  useless — that  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners could  give  the  Sui^erintendent  no  advice,  nor  make 
useful  suggestions,  and  that,  besides,  the  expense  of  bringing  so 
many  individuals  to  the  meeting  would  be  greater  than  the  State 
in  its  then  prostrate  condition  could  bear.^" 

To  get  around  this  difficulty,  under  the  new  school  law  a  State 
Board  of  Examiners  was  established,  composed  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  as  Chairman  and  four  persons 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  appointive  members  of  the  first  Board  were:  Hon.  I.  S. 
Murray  of  Anderson,  Rev.  J.  E.  Dunlop  of  Marion,  Hon. 
Charles  Petty  of  Spartanburg,  and  Henry  P.  Archer,  Escp,  of 
Charleston.  The  Board  became  a  central  authority,  for  upon 
it  large  powers  were  conferred,  among  them  the  power  to  in- 
terpret the  school  law  and  enforce  its  decisions. 

"Mayo.    p.     103.1. 

•■"'The  County  School  Commissioners  having  If  en  requested  in  Jillson's  ad- 
ministration to  make  .suppestions  in  their  reports  under  the  head  of  "Remarks." 
the  negro  School  Commissioner  of  Beaufort  County  wrote:  "Such  remarks  will 
be  given  to  the  Sui)erintende!it  of  Education  on  the  suliject  of  roi'ular  instruction 
as  the  necessity  of  the  times  may  in  the  future  require.  Being  in  a  great  hurry, 
the     School     Commissioner    cannot    now     indulge    in    lengthy    comment  " 
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Under  the  new  law  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  instead  of 
the  County  School  Commissioners,  was  given  authority  to  ap- 
point the  County  Boards  of  Examiners.  These  County  Boards 
were  required  to  examine  all  teachers,  to  divide  the  counties  into 
school  districts,  and  to  appoint  three  trustees  for  each  district, 
who  were  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years.  It  was  provided 
further  that  the  district  trustees,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
County  Board  of  Examiners,  should  have  control  of  all  the 
educational  interests  of  their  respective  districts. •''^ 

For  reasons  of  economy  the  Legislature  repealed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  old  law  that  required  that  textbooks  be  furnished 
pupils  by  the  State.  The  section  that  provided  for  a  special 
census  of  the  school  children,  to  be  made  by  the  local  school 
authorities,  was  also  repealed.  In  place  of  the  special  census, 
the  national  and  the  State  censuses  were  to  be  used.  Important 
changes  were  made  in  regard  to  the  method  of  paying  County 
School  Commissioners,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  poll  tax 
be  distributed  in  the  school  district  in  which  it  was  collected. 

"Here  was  a  law,"  says  Mayo,^-  "which,  as  far  as  protection 
from  the  abuse  of  the  past  was  concerned,  was  a  great  check 
against  plunder  and  incompetency  in  official  places.  Indeed  it 
was  a  great  thing  even  to  get  on  the  ground  a  free  school  law 
for  white  pupils  alone,  much  more  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State.  Under  it  the  State  has  grown  up  to  the  establishment  of 
a  broader  and  more  effective  educational  policy." 

As  an  indication  of  the  fact  that,  even  at  that  early  date,  the 
more  far-seeing  men  of  the  State  realized  the  importance  of 
educating  the  negroes,  it  may  be  cited  that  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  held  May  1,  1878,  the  fol- 
lowing was  adopted  :^^ 

Resolved,  That  the  various  school  officers  of  this  State  be  urged  to 
secure  the  services  of  the  most  competent  teachers  to  instruct  the 
colored  children,  and  that  this  Board  heartily  commends  the  white 
teachers   who  have  heretofore  engaged  in  their  instruction. 


"The  formation  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  had  created  a  new  era  in  public 
school  affairs,  since  only  in  this  way  could  be  obtained  a  body  of  teachers,  under 
the  control  of  the  State  authority,  competent  to  preside  over  the  State  educational 
system.     Mayo,  p.   1031. 

The  new  law  provided  that  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  members 
of  the  County  Boards  of  Examiners  and  School  Trustees  should  be  exempt  from 
militia,    road    and    jury    duty. 

'^Pase    1033. 

"■'From  the  minutes  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 
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Resolved,  That  this  Board  has  received  with  gratification  the  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  progress  in  education  made  by  the  colored 
children   in   certain   portions   of    the    State,   especially   in    Charleston. 

Initial   Stkps  for  Gradkd  Schools 

Realizing  that  the  most  available  method  of  supplementing 
the  school  fimds  was  to  grant  to  school  districts,  and  especially 
to  incorporated  towns  and  villages,  the  right  to  levy  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  schools,  Thompson  urged  in  all  his  re- 
ports, beginning  with  that  of  1877,  the  passage  of  a  general 
law  on  the  subject  similar  to  the  one  which  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

The  chief  objection  urged  against  the  proposed  plan  of  local 
option  in  school  districts  was  the  possible  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  non-property  owners — an  abuse  which  had  made  the 
old  system  of  district  taxation  so  justly  odious  that  it  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Democratic  Legislature  as  soon  as  it  came  into 
control  in  1877.  In  his  report  for  1881,-^'*  Thompson  said: 
"I  have  never  advised  a  return  to  the  mode  of  district  taxation 
by  which  from  1868  to  1876,  through  the  votes  of  non-tax- 
payers, immense  sums  of  money  were  extorted  from  our  people 
ostensibly  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  but  really  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  plunderers  from  whose  grasp  not  even 
the  school  fund  was  secure.'' 

As  restrictions  for  guarding  against  unjust  encroachments  of 
non-property  holders,  Thompson  suggested,  (1)  that  the  right 
to  vote  for  or  against  local  taxation  be  restricted  to  the  property 
holders;  (2)  that  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  be  fixetl  by  the 
Legislature;  and  (3)  that  the  tax  be  levied  each  year  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  property  holders  of  the 
school  district  assembled  in  public  meeting.^^ 

Public  sentiment  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  general  law.  as 
urged  bv  State  Superintendent  Thompson,  permitting  cities  and 
towns  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes.  The  Legislature, 
however,  by  a  Special  Act,  passed  in  December,  1878.  allowed 
the  town  of  Winnsboro  to  levy  such  a  tax.  Winnsboro  was 
thus  the  first  community  in  the  State  outside  of  Charleston  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  local  taxation   for  schools.^*' 

"Pafre    12. 

'■^Report.    1882,   p.    56. 

""The  splendid  schools  of  Charleston  are  maintained  chiefly  by  local  taxes, 
though  the  taxes  there  are  collected  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  Legisl.iture 
and  without  suhmittinK  the  question  each  year  to  the  vote  of  the  taxpayers." — 
Report,   1881,  p.   12. 
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"The  only  town  in  the  State  except  Charleston,"'  reported 
Thompson,  in  1879,  "in  which  the  public  school  system  can  be 
said  to  have  had  a  fair  trial  is  at  Winnsboro,  where  the  result 
was  most  gratifying.  The  right  to  levy  a  local  tax  having  been 
granted  to  the  town  of  Winnsboro,  the  school  officers  are  able 
to  employ  competent  teachers.  The  famous  old  Mount  Zion 
Academy,  now  under  the  charge  of  R.  Means  Davis,  an  able 
and  successful  teacher,"  bids  fair  to  make  its  usefulness  even 
more  widely  felt  than  in  the  days  when  it  deservedly  ranked 
among  the  first  classical  schools  in  the  South.^* 

The  experience  of  Winnsboro  having  proved  conclusively 
that  the  method  of  raising  school  funds  by  voluntary  local  tax- 
ation was  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school  system,  the 
right  to  levy  a  local  school  tax  was  soon  given  to  the  town  of 
Chester,  and  later  to  Camden  and  other  towns  in  the  vState. 
Professor  Davis  says'^**  that,  in  1883,  the  following  cities  and 
towns  had  the  privilege  of  local  taxation :  Charleston,  Co- 
lumbia, Winnsboro.  Chester,  Camden,  Union,  Johnston,  Varn- 
ville,  Monticello  and  Feasterville.^^* 

From  then  on  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  Constitution  of  1895  made  it  a  general  law. 

Early  Years  of  Superintendent  Thompson's 
Administration 

In  1877,  the  first  year  of  the  restoration  of  white  government, 
there  were  437  school  districts  and  2,483  public  schools  in  the 
State.  During  that  year  eleven  counties  reported  an  increase 
and  twenty-one  a  decrease.  The  school  attendance  was 
120,689 — a  loss  of  20,689  for  the  year,  largely  in  the  colored 
pupils.  Of  the  2,674  teachers,  1.725  white  and  949  colored, 
only  957  were  first  grade.     The  average  salary  was  $28.32  a 


"Rohert  Means  Davis  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  the  State 
has  ever  produced,  and  he  contributed  largely  of  his  talents  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Public  School  System  of  South  Carolina.  He  became  principal  of 
Mount  Zion  School  in  1877,  and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  history  and  political 
science  in  the  South  Carolina  College  (now  the  l^niversity  of  South  Carolina), 
in    1887,    filling   that   position    until    his   death    in    1904. 

"Report,    1879,   p.   21. 

'•Page    459. 

"The  constant  effort  of  the  Superintendent  was  to  supplement  this  [the  two  mill 
tax]  by  a  general  law,  authorizing  the  towns  to  vote  a  local  tax  for  graded  schools 
under  the  safe  limitations  of  the  suffrage.  But  this  proposition  failed,  as  other  good 
things    failed    at   this   time." — Mayo,    1037. 

""Monticello  and  Feasterville,  both  in  Fairfield  County,  evidently  profited  by  the 
example  set  by   Professor  Davis  and  the   Mount   Zion   .-\cademy. 
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month  for  male  and  $26.87  for  female  teachers.  The  average 
school  term  was  three  months ;  in  two  counties  it  was  five 
months,  while  in  one  county  it  was  only  a  month.  The  city 
of  Charleston  had  a  ten  months  session.  Only  twenty-five 
new  schoolhouses  had  been  erected  during  the  year,  thirteen 
of  which  were  log  houses,  but  information  concerning  school- 
houses  was  very  incomplete.  The  school  receipts  for  the  year 
were  $189,352  (exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax), 
Avhile  expenditures  amounted  to  $226,020.  The  city  of 
Charleston  had  a  revenue  of  $64,202.  The  schools  there 
numbered  6,713  pupils,  about  equally  divided  between  the  races. 

"Such  was  the  condition  when  the  new  Superintendent — 
Thompson — assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  which  he  adminis- 
tered with  such  conspicuous  ability  during  three  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  a  service  of 
two  terms  (four  years)  as  Governor  of  South  Carolina."^* 

Superintendent  Thompson  opened  his  second  annual  report 
(1878)  with  the  statement  that  the  public  school  system  had 
made  gratifying  progress  during  the  year;  and  that  while  the 
results  accomplished  might  not  yet  be  fully  apparent,  an  ex- 
amination of  what  had  been  done  would  encourage  the  friends 
of  public  education.  It  should  be  remembered,  he  said,  that 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State  had  been  greatly  dis- 
ordered, and  that  the  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion 
would  require  time  for  its  accomplishment.^^ 

As  evidences  of  the  progress  made  during  the  year,  the  Su- 
perintendent called  attention  to  the  new  school  law  (described 
in  preceding  pages),  and  to  the  passage  by  the  Legislature 
on  January  26.  1878,  of  a  Joint  Resolution  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  levying  a  tax  of  two  mills  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  thus  ensuring  stability  to  the  system, 
and  rendering  it  free  from  the  uncertainty  of  legislati\e  a]i- 
propriations   year   by   year.-''"" 

The  school  attendance  in  1878  had  reached  116,230.  ;ui  in- 
crease of  13,843  over  that  of  1877.  A  uniform  system  of  text- 
books had  been  adopted   by   the   State   Board   of   Examiners, 


'"Mayo.    p.    lO.W. 

'"Report.    1878.    1'.    5. 

"""The  est.-jhlishment  of  ,i  permanent  State  school  tax  was  one  of  the  vital 
achievements  of  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Thompson.  It  relieved  the 
system  from  its  previous  dependence  on  the  niemliers  of  the  Legislature  for  annual 
appropriations." — Mayo.    p.    1037. 
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which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments yet  made  in  the  system.^"  The  teachers  were  showing 
an  increased  interest  in  their  work  that  gave  promise  of 
greater  usefuhiess  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Mayo  says  :*^  That  "the  executive  wisdom  of  the  Su- 
perintendent is  apparent  in  his  plain  statement  of  'some  of  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  rapid  progress.'"  These  were:  The 
inefficiency  of  some  of  the  County  School  Commissioners  and 
the  evil  of  their  being  chosen  by  popular  vote ;  the  lack  of  nor- 
mal schools ;  the  indifference  of  some  localities  to  education 
generally  and  the  prejudice  existing  against  the  public  school 
system  in  particular ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  school  fund ;  and 
the  delay  in  the  collection  of  the  school  tax.*-  The  manage- 
inent  of  the  school  funds  had  been  better  than  at  any  previous 
period.*'^  "This.  I  believe,"  says  Superintendent  Thompson,** 
"is  the  first  year  since  the  organization  of  the  Public  School 
System  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  heavy  deficit  to  report."** 

In  January  1877,  and  for  some  years  prior  to  that  time, 
owing  to  the  maladministration  of  the  Republicans,  teachers' 
pay  certificates  rarely  sold  for  more  than  a  third  of  their  actual 
value,  while  often  they  could  not  be  sold  at  any  price.  After 
the  Democrats  came  into  power,  teachers'  certificates  were 
always  paid  in  full,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the 
taxes  had  been  collected.*^  Thompson  called  attention  in  his 
reports  to  the  fact  that  this  delay  in  the  payment  of  their 
meager  salaries  worked  a  great  hardship  upon  the  teachers, 
and  repeatedly  urged  that  provision  be  made  for  the  earlier 
collection  of  the  school  tax. 

In  his  report  for  1879,  Superintendent  Thompson  declared 
that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  in  better  condition  than  at 
any  previous  time — that  the  disorder  and  confusion  which  had 
existed  so  long  in  the  operation  of  the  system  was  at  last  dis- 
appearing, so  that  those  interested  were  beginning  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  orderly  and  regular  working  which  was  necessary 
to  build  up  the  schools.*^ 

^"Report,    1878,    p.    10. 
"Page    1034. 
"Report,    1878,    p.    11. 
"Mayo,    p.    1034. 
"Report,    1878,   p.    10. 

^^''The   shameless   traffic   in   teachers'    pay   certificates   which    so   long   disgraced   the 
public   school   system  of  this   State  is  now  unheard  of." — Report,    1880,   p.    10. 
**Page   S. 
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This  system,  as  the  Superintendent  explained/^  was  forced 
upon  the  people  of  the  State  under  conditions  which  naturally 
made  it  unpopular,  "but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found  those  who  on  principle  are 
opposed  to  education  as  controlled  by  the  State,  the  public 
schools  have  made  real  progress." 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  the  Superintendent  that  he  was  able 
to  state:  "The  improvement  in  the  schools  for  the  colored  has 
been  especially  marked."*'^ 

The  attendance  at  the  colored  schools  since  1876  had  in- 
creased to  60,723,  as  against  41,601  during  Reconstruction — 
more  than  forty-five  per  cent.  During  the  school  year  1878-79 
there  was  an  increase  of  6,224  in  the  average  attendance.*'^ 

The  city  of  Charleston  furnished  a  "notable  instance  of  this 
enlightened  policy  of  encouraging  negro  education. "^'^  In 
1867  the  Morris  Street  School  in  Charleston  had  been  opened 
for  negroes  by  the  members  of  the  school  board  who  were 
leading  citizens  of  Charleston.  Prior  to  1870  the  attend- 
ance had  at  no  time  exceeded  900;  during  the  period  from  1877 
to  1879  it  had  increased  to  1,400,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
93  per  cent.  By  the  last  named  date  the  school  had  twenty-six 
white  teachers,  all  natives  of  the  city,  the  principal  having  been 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Confederate  Army. 

The  State  Superintendent  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  only 
institution  for  higher  education  in  South  Carolina  which  was 
then  receiving  State  aid — Claflin  University — was  devoted 
'  solely  to  the  education  of  the  colored  race.  The  average  at- 
tendance there  for  the  three  terms  last  past  had  been  180.  Most 
of  the  instructors  were  white,  two  of  them  native  South 
Carolinians. 

"Superintendent  Thompson  followed  the  precedent  set  by 
Horace  Mann,"  of  Massachusetts,  and  [State]  Superintendent 
Ruffner,  of  Virginia,""  in  devoting  a  good  portion  of  each  of 
his  annual  reports  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  common 

"Report,    1879,    p.    7. 

*onnd..   p.    S. 

"Mayo,    p.    10.14. 

"Dr.  TTorace  Mann  (1796-1859).  of  Massachusetts,  began  an  educational  move- 
ment which  was  not  confined  to  his  own  State,  but  affected  the  entire  United 
States,  and  led  to  the  development  of  the  free  public  school  system  as  it  exists  to- 
day. His  greatest  achievement  was  the  establishment  of  the'  first  Normal  School 
in    the    United    States    for    the    training    of    teachers. 

"■Elected    State    Superintendent   of    Virginia    in    1867. 
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school  education  and  answering  the  oft-repeated  disparagement 
of  the  system.  "With  a  majority  of  200.000  colored  population 
less  than  twenty  years  emancipated  from  chattel  slavery,  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  should  have  at  heart  but  one  supreme 
problem — to  find  out  the  most  expeditious  method  of  lifting  at 
least  an  influential  minority  of  this  vast  body  into  the  range  of 
the  new  American  civilization  offered  them  by  National  Gov- 
ernment. "^" 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  "during  the  past  year  the 
public  school  cause  has  attracted  universal  attention''  at  public 
meetings  and  in  the  press.  Thompson  devoted  much  of  his  third 
annual  report  { 1879)  to  meeting  popular  objections  to  the 
system,  which  he  declared  came  from  three  classes:  (1)  those 
who  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  control  education ;  (2)  those 
who  object  to  public  school  education;  and  (3)  those  opposed 
to  the  system  then  adopted.^-" 

He  pointed  to  the  schools  of  Charleston  and  Winnsboro  as 
illustrations  of  what  the  system  had  already  accomplished  in 
South  Carolina,  and  is  accomplishing  on  a  more  extended  scale 
in  other  States.  He  gave  a  table  illustrating  the  method  of 
support  of  the  public  school  system  in  twenty-seven  states,  in 
twenty-three  of  which  the  local  tax  greatly  exceeded  that  from 
all  other  sources,  including  State  taxation. 

The  Superintendent  again  made  a  vigorous  appeal  for  a  State 
Normal  School,  stating,  as  before,  that  there  was  an  unappro- 
priated fund  which  could  be  made  available  to  some  extent  for 
this  purpose  and  that  the  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund 
would  supplement  this  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,500. 

The  year  1880  closed  Thompson's  second  term  of  two  years. 
In  his  report  for  that  year  he  pointed  with  optimism  to  the  ad- 
vancement that  had  been  made  since  1877.  He  said'^  that  "to 
bring  order  out  of  the  confusion  which  then  existed  required 
time  and  patient  labor,  but  already  the  improvement  in  the 
public  school  system  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  will  ex- 
amine the  results  accomplished  in  the  last  four  years." 

An  increase  of  31.676  had  been  gained  in  school  attendance; 
490  additional  schools  had  been  established  with  497  additional 


"Mayo,  p.   10.M. 
"•Page    15. 
"Page  S. 
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teachers;  a  large  part  of  the  indebtedness  of  $210,000  to 
teachers  had  been  paid  ;  a  new  and  more  suitable  school  law 
had  JK-en  enacted  and  a  uniform  system  of  textbooks  adopted; 
the  teaching  force  had  steadily  improved  in  quality,  and  the 
teachers  had  been  paid  their  salaries  at  par  instead  of  having 
to  sell  their  pay  certificates  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  discount  as 
heretofore.  "All  this  could  be  honestly  claimed  as  the  result 
of  Thompson's  administration  of  four  years. ''''^ 

In  the  State  at  this  time  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  2,973 
schools  connected  with  the  public  school  system,  49  public 
academies  or  high  schools.  81  private  academies,  or  high  schools, 
and  208  private  elementary  schools. 

The  South  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics 
had  been  opened  in  the  buildings  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
in  October,  1880,  so  that,  with  Claflin  University  for  colored 
students,  the  State  now  contained  eight  colleges  with  competent 
professors  and  courses  of  study  of  high  grade. ^''' 

The  six  other  colleges  were  the  College  of  Charleston  and 
live  denominational  colleges — Furman,  Woftord,  Erskine,  New- 
berry and  Adger. ■'"'''  In  addition,  there  were  several  seminaries 
of  high  grade  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  women. 

The  report  for  1880^'  showed  that  the  greatest  improvement 
had  come  during  the  preceding  \ear,  that  there  was  "greater 
efficiency  among  school  officers,  increased  interest  in  education 
among  all  classes  of  our  people  and  better  training  and  higher 
aims  on  the  part  of  our  teachers" — a  condition  that  held  out 
the  promise  that  South  Carolina  would  at  no  distant  day  be 
abreast  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  opportunities 
ofifered  for  public  education.  For.  while  there  were  still  many 
needed  reforms  to  be  effected,  the  ])eople  of  the  State  were  be- 
ginning to  realize  fully  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  they 
had  enjoyed  for  four  years  could  best  be  continued  and  in- 
creased by  providing  for  the  education  of  all  classes. ^*' 

"Mayo,   p.   1035.. 

"Report,    1880,   p.    57. 

""With  the  exception  of  Adger  College  which  is  no  longer  in  existence,  all  these 
institutions  for  higher  education  are  in  flourishing  condition  in  1927  and  are  ac- 
complishing   great   results. 

"Page   5. 

''"The  most  important  new  departure  of  this  year  was  an  effort,  move  vigorous 
than  before,  to  increase  the  value  of  the  education  imparted  and  to  stimulate  the 
demand  for  more  by  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers,  which  became 
a  notable  characteristic  of  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Thompson." — 
Mayo,    p.    10,^5. 
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Normal    Institutes 

While  Superintendent  Thompson's  greatest  task  in  estab- 
Ushing  a  system  of  public  schools  was  in  persuading  the  people 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  taxation,  he  had  another  task 
almost  as  difficult — that  of  securing  professionally-trained 
teachers,  for  there  was  a  dearth  of  teachers  in  the  State  who 
had  had  any  training  whatever  in  pedagogy.  Although  educa- 
tors and  publicists  of  South  Carolina  had  long  advocated  the 
value  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  nothing  had  been 
done  by  the  State  to  provide  such  training,  except  that  shortly 
before  the  War  of  Secession  (in  1857),  the  Legislature  had 
made  a  meager  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  city  Normal  School 
in  Charleston  and  had  continued  the  appropriation  until  near 
the  end  of  the  war.^'' 

When  the  white  people  returned  to  power  after  Reconstruc- 
tion there  was  still  in  the  public  mind  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers.  Superintendent 
Thompson  promptly  took  up  the  matter  of  inducing  the  public 
to  realize  that  teaching  is  a  profession,  and  that  therefore  a 
teacher  should  be  trained  for  his  special  work  as  much  as  a 
minister,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  dentist.  In  his  second  annual 
report  to  the  Legislature  (1878)  Thompson  said:  "Teachers' 
Conventions,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools  are 
powerful  agencies  which,  if  properly  employed,  will  raise  the 
profession  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  to  which,  by  its  importance, 
it  is  entitled.'"''' 

In  his  last  annual  report  (1882),  he  wrote,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  six  years  as  the  head  of  the  public  school  system : 
"In  the  five  preceding  reports  submitted  by  me,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  point  out  what  seemed  to  me  the  two  chief  defects 
in  our  public  school  system,  viz.,  the  want  of  funds  and  the 
want  of  trained  teachers.  *  *  *  The  need  for  trained  teachers 
becomes  more  apparent  as  our  public  school  system  develops. 
Teaching  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  No  science  is  more  pro- 
gressive ;  none  demands  more  careful  preparation  by  those  who 
would  pursue  it  successfully." 


"During  the  Reconstruction  period  the  carpetbag  government  established  a 
Normal  School  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  but,  as  it  admitted  negroes,  it  was 
not   attended   by   white   students. 

•oPage    SS-S6. 
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Finding,  however,  that  owing  to  indifferent  public  sentiment 
and  to  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  following  the 
war  and  the  Reconstruction  period,  the  Legislature  woukl  not 
respond  to  his  urgent  apjieals  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
normal  schools,  Thompson  decided  to  adopt  as  a  substitute 
for  them  State  Normal  Institutes,  which  were  really  State  Sum- 
mer Schools  for  Teachers. 

Professor  Davis  says"  "The  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  whose  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  was  equalled  by  the  ability  with  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office,  at  an  early  day  urged  upon  the  Legislature 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  some  special  instruction  of 
teachers,  in  order  that  they  might  become  still  more  efficient  in 
their  profession.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  School.  Failing  in  this,  he  resolved  to 
establish  a  summer  teacher's  institute." 

This  Institute  was  held  in  Spartanburg  in  the  summer  of 
1880.  It  was  rendered  possible  by  a  donation  of  $1,000  from 
Dr.  B.  Sears,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  and  by  the 
use  of  the  buildings  of  Wofford  College,  which  had  been  offered 
for  the  purpose,  free  of  rent.  The  people  of  Spartanburg 
welcomed  the  teachers  with  open  arms.  The  Institute  was 
a  pronounced  success  from  the  beginning — a  fact  that  was  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  Superintendent's  choice  of  the  faculty. 
He  was  particularly  fortunate  in  selecting  as  principal  of  the 
Institute  Dr.  Louis  Soldan.  head  of  the  Missouri  State  Normal 
School,  who  was  afterwards  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
vSchools  of  St.  Louis.*^^ 

Other  teachers  of  established  reputation  were  engaged  as  in- 
structors, among  them  Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,''-'  Professor  Henry  P.  Archer,  after- 


«'Han(Ihook,    "South    Carolina,"    1883.    pp.    459-460. 

"Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes.  in  an  address  entitled  "Personal  Recollections  of  Teachers' 
Institutes,"  which  appeared  in  the  Charleston  ATrrc.r  and  Courier,  January  9,  1910, 
declared:  ".Mr.  Solrlan  was  a  man  of  unique  endowments  and  attainments.  •  »  • 
By  me  he  never  can  be  forgotten;  he  stands  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  strongest, 
wisest  and  most  lovaljlc  men  I  have  ever  met.  Mis  influense  in  Soutli  Carolina 
still  survives — indeed  can  never  die.  »  •  •  The  first  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  con- 
ferred by  the  South  Caiolina  College  after  its  reorganization  was  conferred  upon 
Louis    Soldan." 

"Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1834.  He  filled  with  great  distinc- 
tion professorships  in  colleges  in  other  States  until  1882,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  South  Carolina  College  (now  the  University  of  South  Carolina)  as  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death  thirty-five 
years   later.      He   always   claimed   that   his   call    to    South    Carolina   was   due   to   his 
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wards  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Charleston,  and 
Professor  R.  Means  Davis,  then  principal  of  Mount  Zion 
School,  Winnsboro.  From  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  com- 
pensation which  these  distinguished  educators  received  was 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  expenses,  so  that  "their  united 
work  was  in  the  best  sense  'a  labor  of  love'  for  the  teachers." 

Hugh  S.  Thompson  wrote  R.  Means  Davis  on  August  4, 
1880:  "The  Institute  opened  yesterday  with  a  boom.  About 
sixty  teachers  were  present.  We  will  certainly  have  an  at- 
tendance of  at  least  one  hundred  before  the  close  of  the  week. 
*  *  *  Professor  Soldan  has  already  made  a -fine  impression. 
He  is  evidently  the  very  man  we  want." 

The  attendance  at  the  Institute  was  remarkably  good"*,  and 
gradually  increased  until  it  rose  to  about  250  students  and  visi- 
tors during  the  morning  sessions,  and  not  less  than  600  at  some 
of  the  evening  sessions.    The  enrollment  of  teachers  was  197. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Joynes  for  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  opening  of  the  Institute : 

"I  was  met  at  the  station  by  Mr.  Thompson.  My  first  thought  was: 
What  a  handsome  man !  He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Soldan,  whose 
personality  made  a  like  delightful  impression.  Before  we  reached  the 
hotel  we  three  were  already  acquainted,  and  friendships  were  begun 
that  never  slackened.  The  institute  had  already  begun.  On  account  of 
narrow  funds  I  had  been  engaged  for  one  week  only — afterwards  ex- 
tended to  two  weeks.  A  great  gathering  of  all  that  was  best  in  South 
Carolina  schools  was  present.  For  the  institute  was  a  novelty,  and 
after  so  many  years  of  repression  and  desolation  the  teachers  of  the 
State  leaped  forward  to  welcome  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  The 
work  was  conducted  in  the  chapel  and  class  rooms  of  WoflFord  College, 
hardly  large  enough  to  seat  the  attentive  and  enthusiastic  audiences. 
Besides  the  daily  work  we  had  now  and  then  night  lectures,  which 
were  crowded,  and  there  was  every  possible  expression  of  public  sym- 
pathy. The  College  itself,  its  buildings  and  grounds,  were  then  far 
from  presenting  their  present  attractive  appearance  or  spacious  ac- 
commodations. But  every  possible  facility  was  afforded  us,  and  we 
were  content  and  happv  in  our  work,  not  despising  'the  dav  of  small 
things.'  " 

The  holding  of  this  first  Teachers'  Institute  inaugurated  a 

new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  the  State"".     Dr.  Soldan 

friend,  Hugh  S.  Thompson.  Dr.  Joynes  was  one  of  the  most  .iccomplished  scholars 
that  have  graced  the  halls  of  the  University.  He  was  well  known  throughout 
the  country  as  the  author  of  textbooks  in  French  and  German,  some  of  which  have 
been  extensively  used. 

«<Report,    1880,   p.   44. 

*'Dr.  D.  D.  Wallace  says  in  his  History  of  the  South  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, p.  24,  that:  "The  year  1880  marks  an  important  step  in  the  educational 
revival  that  was  permeating  the  State.  In  that  year  the  first  State  Normal  Insti- 
tute, or  summer  school  for  teachers,  was  held  in  the  halls  of  Wofiford  College, 
in     Spartanburg,    under    the    management    of    the    State    Department    of    T^ducation. 
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stated  that  "the  remarkable  success  of  the  institute  was  due,  in 
the  first  place,  to  the  efforts  of  the  State  Superintendent,"  with 
whom  originated  the  idea  of  the  Institute,  its  organization,  the 
selection  of  teachers  and  even  the  ])rocuring  of  the  necessary 
funds. •**' 

Some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  visited  the  Institute 
were  equally  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  its  work.  Hon.  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  wrote 
that,  considering  the  small  amount  at  the  Superintendent's  dis- 
posal, and  the  difficulties  always  incurred  in  starting  a  new 
work  of  this  kind,  "the  success  of  the  Institute  was  wonderful." 

Dr.  S.  P.  Sanford,  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Mercer 
University,  Macon,  Georgia,  and  author  of  a  series  of  math- 
ematics formerly  widely  used,  stated  that  the  Institute  had 
"benefitted  the  zvholc  State  of  South  Carolina  in  teaching  the 
teachers  hotc  to  teach." 

The  distinguished  President  of  Wofford  College,  Dr.  James 
H.  Carlisle,  wrote:  "It  was  my  rare  privilege  to  attend  some 
of  the  daily  exercises.  *  *  *  In  all  important  respects,  in  the 
number  induced  to  attend,  in  the  general  interest  kept  up  to  the 
very  last,  in  the  directly  practical  nature  of  the  instruction 
given,  in  the  suggestive  tone  and  genial  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  occasion,  it  may  surely  be  called  a  marked  success.  It 
was  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  State  when  one  hundred 
teachers  met  for  council  and  mutual  improvement.'"'' 

"Teachers'  Institutes,"  according  to  Dr.  Mayo.*^^  "were  a  new 
departure  which  had  already  been  undertaken  in  several  other 

Who  could  forget  the  glowing  .iccount  by  Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes  of  this  and  later 
similar  meetings?  It  was  the  first  connecton  of  that  eminent  scholar  and  charni- 
',"0^0,,''^"°?'''"^  "^'^^  ^°,""'  Carolina  education.  He  taught  in  the  Institute  of 
1««U,  and  in  many  others,  along  with  the  brilliant  and  inspiring  Dr.  Louis 
^o  dan  and  others  hardly  less  distinguished.  Miss  Fannie  Calhoun  McCants  of 
Columbia,  the  beloved  veteran  teacher,  tells  me  that  the  talks  of  Doctors  Soldan 
Joynes  and  others  were  not  only  revelations,  but  inspirations.'  She  and  most 
others  ha.l  thought  that  to  teach  a  thing  it  was  only  necessary  to  know  if  but 
these   masters   opened   possibilities   of    which    their   hearers   had    not    dreamed." 

™Keport,  1880,  p.  18. 
c  "J^''-  Janies  H.  Carlisle  was  born  in  Winnsboro  in  1825  and  graduated  at  the 
South  Carolina  College  in  1844.  He  was  a  teacher  by  profession  and  went  from 
the  college  to  the  schoolroom.  Dr.  Carlisle  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  his  day,  his  erudition  being  remarkable.  He  taught  at  different  times 
mathematics,  astronomy,  ethics,  civics  and  English  Bible,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  very  hne  textbook  on  astronomy.  He  taught  in  Columbia  for  some  vcars  after 
graduating,  and  when  Wofford  College  was  established,  in  1854,  he  becime  pro- 
fes.sor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution.  Since  that  time  "the  history  of  Wofford 
College  and  this  gre.at  man  have  been  in.separably  linked."  Dr.  Carlisle  became 
President  of  Wofford  College  in  1875.  As  a  disciplinarian  he  h.id  few  equals 
and  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  every  student  who  attended  Wofford  College  while 
he    was    connected    with    that    institution. 

"Page    10.^6. 
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Southern  States,  but  they  had  an  especial  significance  in  South 
CaroHna."  It  would  be  impossible,  he  adds,  to  over-estimate 
the  influence  which  they  exerted  and  the  results  which  they 
accomplished. 

The  success  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  at  Spartanijurg  gave 
encouragement  for  a  second  Institute,  which  was  held  in  Green- 
ville, during  the  month  of  August,  1881,  and  which  was  equally 
as  successful  as  the  first.  The  buildings  of  Furman  University 
were  generously  tendered  for  the  holding  of  this  Institute. 
Twenty-eight  counties  of  the  State  were  represented,  the  actual 
enrollment  reaching  335,  which  did  not  include  "the  large  num- 
ber of  eager  and  interested  spectators  who  daily  attended  the 
exercises. ""^^ 

Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  who  succeeded  Dr.  Sears  as  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  was,  says  Mayo,  an  able  and 
zealous  friend  of  the  cause  of  education  in  South  Carolina.'" 
The  Legislature  had  at  last  been  aroused  to  the  importance  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  and  appropriated  $1,5CX)  for  the  second 
Institute,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  donation  of  $1,000 
from  the  Peabody  Fund.  This  Institute  was  under  the  same 
satisfactory  supervision  as  the  first — Professor  Soldan  and  Dr. 
Joynes,  with  an  able  corps  of  assistants. 

The  writer,  then  Principal  of  St.  John's  Academy,  Darling- 
ton, had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  Greenville  Insti- 
tute in  1881,  and  he  vividly  recalls  the  fact  that  Dr.  Joynes' 
lectures  were  outstanding  features  of  the  occasion.  These 
lectures,  delivered  throughout  in  a  conversational  tone,  and 
without  gestures,  were  finished  products  of  perfect  scholarship, 
elegant  diction  and  sparkling  wit,  which  charmed  all  who 
heard  them.  Announcing  on  one  occasion  that  he  would  speak 
on  the  mooted  question  as  to  which  is  correct,  "It  is  I,"  or 
"It  is  me."  the  Doctor  held  the  interest  of  his  audience  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour,  and  then  purposely  left  them  in  as  much 
doubt  about  the  matter  as  they  had  been  in  the  beginning. ^^ 


•"Report,    188L    p.    4. 

'"Dr.  Curry  (1825-1903),  lawyer,  educator  and  clergyman,  was  born  in  Georgia 
but  moved  to  Alabama  at  an  early  age.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  1857  to  1861,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 
Dr.  Curry  was  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  from  1881  to  1885;  and  was 
United   States   Minister  to   Spain   from    1885   to    1888. 

''The  striking  personality  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Witherow,  of  Chester,  and  the  im- 
portant part  he  took  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  at  Greenville  is  recalled  with 
interest.  .As  Dr.  Joynes  says,  "he  did  a  noble  work  as  a  teacher,  and  as  the 
inspirer  of  teachers  in  South  Carolina,  where  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished." 
He  was  a  perfect   fountain  of  light  and   life.      Besides  some   primary  work  he  had 
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The  three  most  distinguished  lecturers  at  the  Greenville  Insti- 
tute were  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  John  Eaton,  United 
States   Commissioner  of   Education,   and   Dr.   W.   T.   Harris, 

who  was  afterwards  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
(1889-1906). 

The  South  Carolina  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  at 
Greenville,  while  the  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  there.  Re- 
ferring to  this  event.  Dr.  D.  D.  Wallace  remarks^-  that  "Dr. 
J.  L.  AI.  Curry  made  a  powerful  address,  as  also  did  State 
Superintendent  Hugh-S.  Thompson,  the  latter  outlining  plans 
for  improved  school  legislation. 

On  the  Normal  Institutes,  Dr.  Mayo  comments  :'•  ''The 
record  of  the  State  Teachers"  Normals  for  1882  fills  24  pages 
in  the  final  report  of  Superintendent  Thompson,  and  is  fairly 
crowded  with  reading  matter  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people." 

A  third  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  buildings  of  the 
South  Carolina  College  in  Columbia  during  the  month  of 
August,  1882,  under  the  direction  of  State  Superintendent  M. 
A.  Newell  of  Maryland,  and  "was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
sessions  ever  held  in  South  Carolina  in  behalf  of  universal 
education.''"''  The  Legislature  again  appropriated  $1,500, 
which  was  supplemented  by  $1,400  from  the  Peabody  Fund. 

A  successful  Countv  Institute  for  colored  teachers,  lasting 
one  week,  was  held  in  Charleston  in  October,  1880,  under  the 
supervision  of  Bishop  P.  F.  Stevens,  the  County  School  Com- 
missioner.^^ 


charge  of  the  music,  and  here  his  wonderful  personal  power  was  conspicuous.  In 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  fatigue  at  the  dullest  hour,  Mr.  W^itherow  would  call  the 
house  to  order — then,  swinging  his  great  arms,  like  a  rooster  flapping  his  wings, 
he   would   call:    Now,   all    together: 

'Il-a,    ha;    R-e,    be;    B-i,    hi;     B-o,    bo;    Bu,    bu: 
C-a,    ca;     C-e,    ce;    C-i,    ci ;     Co,    co;     C-u,    cu;' 
and    so    on    through    the    whole    alphabet    and    all    the    vowels — nothing    else    but    this 
nonsense;    yet,    as    sung    and    acted    by    Mr.    Witherow,    it    was    an    inspiring    song, 
which   left  everybody  rested  and  in  good  humor. 

"Of  other  persons  and  incidents  at  these  two  memorable  institutes  at  Spartan- 
burg and  Greenville  time  would  fail  me  to  speak.  How  great  was — has  been  and 
still  is — their  influence,  and  especially  the  influence  of  Mr.  Soldan's  work  and 
example  in  South  Carolina  no  man  can  calculate.  Certainly  they  have  been  the 
insiiiration  and  model  of  all  Teachers'  Institutes  that  have  followed — and  the  good 
work  still  goes  on." — Dr.  Joynes  in  "Personal  Recollections  of  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes." 

"Page   25. 

"Page    1038. 

'/Mayo.   p.    1037. 

""Bishop  Stevens,  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Citadel  and  a  distinguished  ofticer  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  commanded  the 
detachment  of  Citadel  cadets  that  fired  upon  the  "Star  of  the  West"  in  Charleston 
Harbor,  January  9,   1861. 
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An  Institute  for  colored  teachers  was  held  in  Columbia  in 
1881.  during  the  four  weeks  of  July,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  H.  P.  Montgomery,  an  able  colored  teacher,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  assisted  by  a  capable  corps  of  instructors.  The 
Institute  opened  with  a  large  attendance,  which  steadily  in- 
creased until  the  enrollment  reached  185.  The  exercises  were 
attended  by  many  Columbia  people,  and  "those  best  qualified 
to  judge  bore  willing  testimony  to  the  high  qualifications  of  the 
instructors  and  the  earnestness  of  the  students."^'' 

A  second  successful  State  Institute  for  colored  teachers, 
again  under  the  management  of  Professor  Montgomery,  was 
held  in  Columbia  during  the  summer  of  1882.'^^ 

By  means  of  these  Teachers'  Institutes,  Superintendent 
Thompson  aroused  the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
trained  teachers  were  essential  to  a  successful  public  school 
system.  He  gave  utterance  to  the  caution,  however,  that  "im- 
portant as  is  the  work  of  these  Institutes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  cannot  supply  the  place  of  normal  schools.  The  In- 
stitute has  a  specific  work  to  do  and  an  appointed  sphere  in 
which  to  move."^* 

Professor  R.  Means  Davis  says  :''^*  "The  Legislature  had 
in  the  meantime  passed  an  Act  conferring  authority  upon  the 
Faculty  of  the  Normal  Institute  to  issue  certificates  and 
diplomas,  which  are  of  the  highest  grade  in  the  State.  At 
the  close  of  the  Institute  in  1882  several  teachers  passed  suc- 
cessful examinations  and  received  certificates.  These  Insti- 
tutes are  growing  in  favor  and  in  usefulness,  and  ])romise 
to  become  ])ermanent  features  in  the  public  school  system 
of  South  Carolina,  though  the  benefits  secured  are  free  to 
all  teachers  and  other  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge. These  Institutes  have  already  given  a  great  impetus 
to  education  by  introducing  new  methods  and  the  best  ideas 
of  leading  teachers.""'' 


"Report.    1«81,    p.    79. 

""One  of  Colonel  Thompson's  special  schemes  was  the  organization  of  two  Normal 
schools  [Normal  Institutes],  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers.  These 
schools,  which  meet  every  summer,  are  largely  attended,  being  free  of  charge.  They 
are  conducted  by  the  best  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  South  and  West.  The  ex- 
penses incurred  are  defrayed  by  the  State.  The  good  done  by  these  Normal  schools 
cannot  be  overestimated.  While  quickening  the  teachers,  they  also  influence  the  pupils 
and  interest  the  whole  public  in  the  great  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged." — 
Raniage    (188.^),    p.    40. 

"Report,    !881.   p.    41. 

""Handbook,  "South  Carolina,"  p.  460. 

'•"The  toningup  of  the  examinations  of  teachers,  the  regular  payment  of  their 
small   salaries,   and   especially   the   influence  of   the   three    Institutes   had   succeeded    at 
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Superintendent  Thompson's  efforts  for  the  professional  train- 
ing of  teachers  bore  fruit  even  more  quickly  than  Professor 
Davis  expected.  The  very  year  that  Professor  Davis  wrote 
(1883),  a  course  in  teacher  training  was  provided  for  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  ^'•*"  and  from  this 
beginning  has  developed  the  present  School  of  Education  of 
the  State  University,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the  emi- 
nent Professor  of  Pedagogics,  Dr.  Patterson  Wardlaw,  has 
given  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  to  other  States  young 
men  and  young  women  well  trained  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing- 

Within  a  few  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  Summer 
Normal  Institutes,  the  Winthrop  Training  School  for  Teachers 
was  established  in  Columbia  with  aid  received  from  the  Pea- 
body  Fund.  Its  founder  was  the  distinguished  scholar  and 
educator.  Dr.  D.  B.  Johnson.  From  this  school  grew,  with 
the  earnest  support  of  Hon.  B.  R.  Tillman,  then  Governor  of 
South  Carolina,  W^inthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  now 
Winthrop  College,  the  South  Carolina  College  for  Women,  lo- 
cated at  Rock  Hill,  which  has  sent  forth  from  its  doors  women 
teachers  as  a  benefaction  not  only  to  South  Carolina,  but  to 
many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Closing  Years  of  Superintendent  Thompson's 
Administration 

By  1881  it  was  clear  that  the  interest  of  the  people  in  public 
education  had  become  aroused.®"  This  was  shown  in  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  given  the  Normal  Institutes  and  in  the 
earnest  discussion  of  educational  matters  that  was  taking  place 
throughout  the  State — in  the  newspapers,  in  public  meetings 
and  in  private  conversation.®^ 


last  in  developing  a  superior  class  aniong  the  3,000  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
instruction,  who  henceforth  were  everywhere  in  the  Commonwealth  to  become  a 
permanent  agency  for  improvement. "'"Mayo,  p.   1037. 

"•Superintendent  Thompson,  in  his  report  for  1881  (p.  33),  recommended:  "If, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  not  now  expedient  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  to  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  persons  desiring  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching.  *  *  *  The  purpose  in  view,  perhaps, 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  establishing  the  chair  of  Pedagogics  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  College  at  Columbia  [now  the  University  of  South  Carolina]." 

»»Page  7. 
"/bid. 

W.  C.  Benet  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Abbeville  County  Teachers' 
Association    in    1879,    said:      "The    public    school    system    of    South    Carolina    has 
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While  harsh  and  unjust  criticisms  against  the  system  were 
still  sometimes  heard,  they  did  not  discourage  the  friends  of 
public  education,  for,  as  Superintendent  Thompson  said,  "The 
cause  of  popular  education  can  suffer  no  detriment  from  free, 
fair  and  open  discussion.  Agitation  is  a  more  healthful  sign 
than  apathy. "^2 

As  the  people  learned  to  know  about  it,  the  Superintendent 
further  said,  the  prejudice  which  existed  against  the  free  pub- 
lic school  system  was  diminished.  These  schools  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  free  schools  which  existed  in  South 
Carolina  prior  to  the  War  of  Secession.  The  costly  experi- 
made  during  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Reconstruction 
period  in  establishing  a  system  of  publich  schools  was  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  confidence  or  correct  erroneous  opinions. 

The  two  chief  faults  found  by  those  who  then  criticized  the 
public  schools  were  the  shortness  of  the  sessions  and  inefficiency 
of  many  of  the  teachers,  both  of  which  admitted  defects  were 
largely  due  to  "the  heavy  indebtedness  incurred  under  a  former 
administration,  which  has  crippled  the  public  schools  system 
for  the  last  four  years." 

During  the  closing  year  of  Superintendent  Thompson's  ad- 
ministration (1882)  two  important  steps  were  taken  in  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  education — the  reorganization  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  at  Columbia  and  of  the  South  Carolina  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Charleston.  "In  both  of  these  Thompson 
bore  an  active  part." 

The  South  Carolina  College,  with  a  very  limited  attendance, 
and  supported  exclusively  by  the  income  of  the  Agricultural 
College  fund  donated  by  Congress  in  1862,  had  been  partially 
reopened  in  1880.  In  1882  the  Legislature  made  an  appropri- 
ation which  was  then  adequate  for  the  support  of  this  time- 
honored  institution,  while  a  similar  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy  (The  Citadel)  in 
Charleston.     The  Citadel  building,   which,   since  the  close  of 

been  discussed  frequently  of  late  in  every  corner  of  the  State.  It  is  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  legislator  as  well  as  of  the  educator.  *  *  *  Of  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  none  is  fo  cheering,  none  so  full  of  promise  as  this — that  in  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  and  on  the  stump,  in  the  halls  of  Legislature,  at  our  college  commencements, 
and  on  the  floors  of  our  Teachers'  Associations,  the  topic  which  presses  itself  for- 
ward with  greatest  iirgency,  and  which  is  discussed  with  most  frequency  and  deepest 
interest,  is  the  subject  to  which  I  have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention — 'Our 
Public  School  System.'  " 
"Report,    1881,    p.    8. 
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the  War  of  Secession,  had  been  used  as  barracks  for  the 
United  States  troops  stationed  in  Charleston,  was  returned  to 
the  State  and  the  Academy  was  reopened,  under  the  most  fav- 
orable auspices,  in  September,  1882. 

At  this  time  (1881-82)  the  State  was  receiving  from  the 
Peabody  Fund  $5,375  for  the  school  year.  Of  this  $1,575 
was  expended  for  scholarships  for  students  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  for  colored  students  at  Hampton,  Virginia, 
while  $250  was  expended  for  Claflin  University — the  State  col- 
lege for  negroes  located  at  Orangeburg. 

In  his  last  annual  report  (1882)  before  entering  upon  the 
office  of  Governor,  Thompson  showed  that  during  the  six  years 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
the  number  of  schools  had  increased  from  2,483  to  3,183;  and 
the  number  of  teachers  from  2,674  to  3,413.  The  school  at- 
tendance had  increased  from  102,396  to  145,974,  which  was  the 
largest  number  of  pupils  that  had  ever  attended  the  schools  in 
the  State. 

The  school  fund  had  become  $452,965,  an  increase  of 
$263,613  in  four  years.  The  average  length  of  the  school 
session  had  reached  four  months — a  gain  of  a  full  month,  and 
this  gain  would  have  been  even  greater,  but  for  the  necessity 
of  having  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  poll  tax  to 
meet  the  large  deficit  which  had  been  left  by  the  Reconstruction 
administration.*^' 

"The  six  years  closed  by  the  retirement  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Colonel  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  who  had 
been  for  three  terms  of  two  years  each  elected  to  that  office,  in 
more  than  one  respect  should  be  classed  with  the  memorable 
periods  of  service  of  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr. 
William  H.  Rufifner.  of  Virginia,  as  the  revival  period  in  the 
interest  of  popular  education  in  their  respective  States."*'' 

In  his  farewell  remarks  upon  leaving  the  State  Superin- 
tendency,  Thompson  wrote  :^*  "In  1876  the  Convention  of  the 
Democratic  party,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  unanimously 
nominated  me  for  this  office,  and  I  have  twice  been  honored 
with  unanimous  renominations.  For  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  and  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  which  I  have  received 

"""At  the  close  of  Superintendent  Thompson's  administration  there  was  a  deficit 
of  $.14,575,  all  save  a  few  small  portions  of  which  dated  from  the  year  1877,  the 
heritage  of  the  then  incoming  administration." — Mayo,   p.    1037. 

»«Mavo.    p.     1036. 

"Report,    1882,  pp.    56  and   57. 
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from  all  classes  of  the  people  of  the  State,  I  am  profoundly 
grateful.  *  *  * 

"Popular  education  in  South  Carolina  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. The  results  already  accomplished  have  amply  repaid 
the  State  for  all  the  money  expended  in  the  effort  to  establish 
a  system  of  public  schools.  A  public  school  system  cannot  be 
created;  it  must  be  the  result  of  watchful  care,  of  persistent 
trial,  and  of  perpetual  labor.  Now  that  the  foundation  has 
been  laid,  the  friends  of  popular  education  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  steady  development  of  a  school  system 
which,  through  all  the  coming  years  shall  extend  its  manifold 
blessings  to  the  people  of  South  CaroHna." 

To  this  cheering  note  of  hope  Dr.  Mayo  gave  echo  :^^  "A 
fair  estimate  of  the  condition  of  popular  education  in  the  year 
1882  will  justify  the  claim  of  the  retiring  Superintendent,  Hon. 
Hugh  S.  Thompson.  In  1882  the  State  had  finally  made  up  its 
mind  to  the  constant  and  increasing  support  of  common  schools 
for  both  races  and  all  classes,  by  a  State  tax  levied  by  the 
counties  and  expended  within  county  limits  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  both  races,  by  legislation  for  the  imposing  of  a  local 
tax  to  support  graded  schools  with  high  school  annex  in  a  num- 
ber of  villages  and  cities,  and  by  the  annual  support  of  institu- 
tions for  white  and  colored  students  and  also  of  teachers'  in- 
stitutes for  both  races.  The  teaching  force  had  been  so  im- 
proved by  the  reformed  examinations,  reliable  payment  of 
salaries,  and  attendance  upon  the  three  important  State  In- 
stitutes, that  in  many  cities  and  villages  could  have  been  found 
a  group  of  teachers  filled  with  enthusiasm,  eager  to  profit  by 
every  opportunity,  and  assuming  logical  leadership  for  the 
mass  of  their  associates.  *  *  *  As  an  illustration  of  what  a 
generation  of  educational  leaders  could  do  under  conditions  the 
most  discouraging,  the  status  of  education  at  this  point  was  a 
spectacle  full  of  hope  and  cheer.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
both  races  had  fixed  their  minds  and  hearts  on  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  that  attend  universal  education,  industrial, 
social,  and  religious,  and  no  side-tracking  of  any  great  interest 
by  a  trifling  political  policy  and  no  aggression  from  any  class 
of  its  people  could  permanently  hope  to  hold  back  its  Com- 
monwealth from  this  great  agency  of  American  civilization." 

wpages    1038,    1039. 
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Professor  R.  Means  Davis  in  the  Winnshoro  News  and 
Herald,  May  11,  1878:  "When  the  Hampton  government 
came  into  power  all  was  confusion  and  disorder.  The  public 
school  system  especially  resembled  chaos  struck  by  lightning. 
It  had  been  the  target  of  Radical  knavery  all  along;  its  funds 
had  been  squandered,  its  teachers  unpaid,  its  claims  piled  moun- 
tain high.  Everybody  that  came  along  gave  it  a  kick  and  a 
promise  of  still  further  kicking.  Determined  opposition  to 
any  further  expenditure  of  moneys  in  this  line  was  evinced 
by  many  prominent  Democrats. 

"Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Superintendent  of 
Education  Thompson  assumed  charge.  His  vigorous  hand 
soon  made  itself  felt.  Whether  in  urging  measures  of  impor- 
tance upon  the  Legislature,  or  in  reforming  abuses  in  the 
schools,  he  was  indefatigable,  while  his  ability  impressed  itself 
upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  The  result  is  most 
gratifying.  Despite  many  obstacles,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  public  school  system  has  been 
revived,  or  it  might  be  said  created,  for  that  which  formerly 
bore  the  name  was  a  mere  abortion.  Through  Superintendent 
Thompson's  exertions,  assisted  by  Professor  Petty,  of  the 
House  Educational  Committee,  and  other  gentlemen,  the 
whole  law  has  been  remodeled  and  improved,  and  the  system 
is  already  working  incalculable  benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

"We  are  pleased  to  believe  that  Superintendent  Thompson's 
fitness  was  so  generally  admitted  that  no  opposition  to  his 
renomination  will  be  found  to  exist.  He  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  place." 


Dr.  E.  S.  Joynes,  in  an  address,  "Personal  Recollections 
of  Teachers'  Institutes,"  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  in  1910:  "Mr.  Thompson,  afterwards  Governor 
Thompson,  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  my  audience.  Of 
most  attractive  person,  he  added  the  charm  of  perfect  man- 
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ners,  an  ever  true  tact  and  a  social  spirit,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  his  success  in  the  many  high  offices  which  he  adorned, 
in  public  and  private  life.  He  had  himself  been  a  distinguished 
teacher,  as  Principal  of  the  famous  Columbia  Academy,  many 
of  whose  pupils  still  remember  him  affectionately.  To  this  he 
owed  his  nomination  as  State  Superintendent  on  the  Hampton 
ticket  in  1876,  where  he  first  exhibited  his  fine  gifts  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker.  He  had  devoted  himself  meantime  most  effect- 
ually to  the  work  of  his  office,  and  he  was  now  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  institute,  which  he  had  planned  and  organized. 
His  many  fine  personal  qualities  and  his  able  management 
contributed  greatly  to  its  success.  Mr.  Thompson's  later  career 
is  too  well  known  for  mention  here.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  before  his  nomination  for  Governor 
he  had  been  practically  selected  as  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  College,  and  (as  I  personally  know),  it  was  only 
with  hesitation  and  regret  that  he  accepted  a  nomination  which 
the  then  political  situation  almost  forced  upon  him.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  often  regretted  this  acceptance — and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
unbroken  success  of  his  later  official  and  political  life." 


Captain  F.  W.  Dawson  :^  in  reviewing  editorially  in  the  Nezw 
and  Courier,  December,  1882;  Thompson's  final  report  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Education:  "In  conclusion  he  thanks 
the  people  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  for  the  aid  and 
encouragement  he  has  received  from  all  sides.  None  is  better 
entitled  than  he  to  say  that  he  has  labored  with  steady  purpose 
to  promote  the  object  of  primary  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  T*he  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held, 
the  impHcit  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  the  belief  in  his 
ability  and  literality  were  manifest  in  his  election  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  three  successive  terms,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  opposition  to  his  nomination  to  a  fourth  term. 
The  crowning  proof  was   his  nomination   as   the   Democratic 

^Frances  Warrington  Dawson  was  born  in  England  in  1840,  and  came  to  Charles- 
ton in  1862.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  made  a  fine  war  record, 
coming  out  of  the  war  commissioned  as  Captain.  After  the  war  he  became  a  jour- 
nalist, and,  in  1867  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Charleston  Nervs,  which  he  con- 
solidated, in  1873,  with  the  Courier.  It  was  as  editor  of  the  News  and  Courier  that 
the  best  work  of  Captain  Dawson's  life  was  accomplished.  In  this  position  he  did 
jMuch  for  Charleston  and  the  State.  Under  his  able  administration  the  News  and 
Courier  became  a  power  in  the  land,  particularly  about  the  period  of  1876.  Captain 
Dawson  was  killed  in  a  personal  altercation  in  Charleston  in  1889. 
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candidate  for  Governor  without  solicitation,  and  against  his 
wish.  The  people  feel  sure  that  as  Governor  he  will  be  as 
efficient,  as  painstaking,  and  as  broadly  intelligent  as  he  has 
been  as  Superintendent  of  Education.  More  than  this  no 
State  could  desire." 


Captain  Dawson,  in  an  editorial  on  Thompson's  nomination 
for  Governor  in  1882 :  "Col.  Thompson  has  been  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  since  1876  and,  in  his  political 
canvasses  and  in  his  inspections  of  the  schools,  and  during  his 
attendance  at  educational  meetings,  has  made  himself  exceed- 
ingly popular.  As  Superintendent  of  Education  no  Southern 
State  or  Northern  State  has  his  superior ;  and  he  has  the  knack 
of  attracting  to  him  every  one  with  whom  he  is  thrown.  By 
its  action  to-day  the  State  Convention  brings  popular  educa- 
tion to  the  forefront  in  South  Carolina.  The  head  of  our  edu- 
cational system  will  be  the  head  of  the  State  Government,  and 
in  view  of  Colonel  Thompson's  ability  in  administration,  his 
tact,  his  attractiveness  as  a  speaker,  his  unblemished  record, 
and  his  brilliant  success  in  public  life,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
will  consolidate  the  Democratic  party  and  increase  its  numbers 
and  efficiency." 


Thompson  was  succeeded  as  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation by  Colonel  Asbury  Coward.-  Dr.  Mayo,  writing  of 
Colonel  Coward's  administration  as  State  Superintendent  of 
Education  :^  "He  does  not  hestitate  to  disclaim  all  merit 
for  the  success  of  the  schools  during  the  opening  year  of  his 
service,  but  lauds  'the  wise  and  energetic  administration  of 
my  distinguished  predecessor.'  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  bless- 
ing, not  only  to  the  incoming  Superintendent,  but  to  the  State, 
that  the  Governor's  chair  for  four  years  was  filled  by  the 
man    who    had    practically    established    the    system    of    public 


*Asbury  Coward  graduated  at  The  Citadel  in  1854,  and  afterwards  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Confederate  army.  As  principal  of  King's  Mountain  Military  School 
prior  to  the  reoiiening  of  The  Citadel,  Colonel  Coward  established  a  high  reputation 
as  an  instructor  and  a  disciplinarian  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  pupils.  He  was 
State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  two  terms  (1886-1890),  and  was  afterwards 
Superintendent  of  The  Citadel  from  1890  to  1908.  He  died  in  1925  full  of  years 
and  honors. 

'Page   1039. 
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schools,  and  was  responsible  for  what  was  best  in  it,  and  had 
put  on  record  the  history  of  its  development."* 

Extracts  from  Thompson's  Reports 

Normal  Schools 

I  would  recommend  that  the  investment**  be  not  changed  for 
the  present  at  least,  and  that  the  interest  now  on  hand,  and 
that  which  will  hereafter  become  due,  be  used  to  aid  in  main- 
taining a  State  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
It  may  not  be  deemed  practicable  now  to  establish  such  an 
institution,  but  as  our  free  public  school  system  develops  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  have  one  or  more  schools  of  high 
grade  in  which  those  desiring  to  become  teachers  can  be 
specially  trained  for  their  work.  The  great  want,  particularly 
in  the  country  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  is  for  better 
teachers.  The  public  schools  cannot  reach  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  until  more  competent  teachers  can  be  procured.  One 
or  more  normal  schools  would  not  only  supply  this  want 
directly  by  the  training  there  afforded  to  teachers,  but  also  in- 
directly by  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers. — 
Report,  1877,  p.  13. 

Normal  schools  for  training  teachers  must  be  established  be- 
fore the  public  school  system  can  be  made  to  do  all  the  good 
which  it  is  capable  of  doing.  In  another  part  of  this  report 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  awakened  interest  manifested  by 
teachers  in  some  portions  of  the  State.  But  this  feeling  alone 
will  not  enable  our  untrained  teachers  to  fit  themselves  in  the 
best  manner  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do.  They  need 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  State  to  acquire  that 
mastery  of  their  profession  which  is  essential  to  high  success. 
I  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  two  good  normal 
schools — one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  teachers.  There 
is,  in  my  judgment,  no  measure  connected  with  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State  of  so  much  importance  as  this  one. — 
Report,  1878,  p.  15. 

<"The  State  Institute  for  white  teachers  in  1883  was  held  in  Charleston.  •  ♦  * 
Governor  Thompson  made  an  address,  closing  with  the  memorable  words,  *The 
teachers  of  this  country  are  the  peace  army  of  the  Republic'  " — Mayo,  p.   1041. 

^"Referring  to  the  United  States  bonds  and  interest  which  had  been  turned 
over    to    him    by    his    predecessor. 
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Good  teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  all  public  school 
systems.  Experience  has  shown  that  as  a  rule  the  best  teachers 
are  those  who  are  trained  in  normal  schools. — Report,  1879.  p. 
23. 

Assuming  that  the  want  of  normal  training  is  generally  ad- 
mitted in  this  State,  the  next  question  for  consideration  is  as 
to  the  means  for  establishing  and  maintaining  at  least  one 
normal  school.  I  believe  if  the  Legislature  would  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  and  the 
purchase  of  necessary  apparatus,  so  as  to  make  the  cost  of 
tuition  free,  or  at  any  rate  merely  nominal,  that  there  will  be 
no  difiiculty  in  procuring  the  necessary  buildings.  Part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  State  University  might  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  normal  school,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  buildings  in 
some  other  town  of  this  State  could  probably  be  procured  at 
very  small  expense. — Report,  1879,  p.  35. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  normal  schools. 
or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, teachers'  seminaries  or  training  colleges,  furnishes  abun- 
dant evidence  not  only  that  they  are  important,  but  that  they 
are  essential  to  the  full  development  of  a  system  of  public 
education. — Report,  1881,  p.  32. 


County  School  Commissioners 

In  the  last  report  from  this  office,  some  of  the  evils  arising 
from  the  election  of  incompetent  school  commissioners  were 
mentioned.  Justice  to  other  school  officers  demands  that  this 
subject  be  again  brought  to  public  attention.  The  office  of 
County  School  Commissioner  is  created  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  and,  while  the  mode  of  filling  it  cannot  be  changed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  it  may  be  that  frequent  reference  to 
this  subject  will  create  a  healthy  public  opinion  which,  in  time, 
will  induce  the  people  of  the  several  counties  to  regard  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  as  the  highest  test  in  selecting 
those  upon  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  must  depend  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  schools.  The  provisions  of  the  law  pre- 
scribing the  duties  of  the  County  School  Commissioner  will 
show  something  of  the  importance  of  his  office. — Report,  1878. 
pp.  11.  12. 
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Experience  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  demonstrates  that 
constant  and  vigilant  supervision  is  necessary  in  every  public 
school  system.  Careful  observation  has  shown  in  this  State 
that  a  competent  School  Commissioner  earns  every  dollar  of 
his  salary.  The  fact  that  in  too  many  counties  the  School 
Commissioners  are  wholly  incompetent  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  When  the  people  of  the  several  counties  learn  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  School  Commissioners  and  elect 
men  to  fill  these  positions  solely  because  of  their  qualifications, 
we  will  hear  less  complaint  of  the  uselessness  of  the  office. 
Any  candid  man  who  will  read  the  law  and  observe  the  duties 
prescribed  for  the  School  Commissioners  must  admit  that  upon 
the  proper  discharge  of  those  duties  depends  greatly  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  schools.  No  amount  of  energy  on  the  part 
of  other  officers  or  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
citizens  generally  can  compensate  for  ignorance  or  indifference 
in  the  School  Commissioner.  Competent  men  in  these  positions 
deserve  liberal  salaries,  but  the  incompetent  are  dear  at  any 
price. — Reix)rt,  1879,  p.  14. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  County  School  Commissioners 
shall  be  elected  biennially  by  the  qualified  electors  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  State.  This  mode  of  electing  School  Commis- 
sioners is  very  objectionable.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  public  school  system  has  been  found  in  the  utter 
incapacity  of  many  of  these  officers.  In  some  instances  men 
who  could  not  have  passed  the  examination  required  for  third- 
grade  teachers  have  been  elected  to  direct  and  control  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  dift'erent  counties.  No  system  can  inspire 
public  confidence  which  is  under  the  management  of  incom- 
petent men.  It  has  happened  not  infrequently  during  the  last 
four  years  that  intelligent,  zealous  and  efficient  County  School 
Commissioners  have  been  compelled  by  the  verdict  of  popular 
elections  to  give  place  to  men  who  possessed  none  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  make  good  officers.  Our  school  system 
should  be  free  from  the  agitations  of  politics.  The  mode  of 
selecting  the  School  Commissioners  cannot  be  changed  without 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  if  leading  citizens  in  the 
several  counties  will  unite  in  the  effort  to  secure  the  election 
of  competent  men  to  fill  these  positions,  much  service  will  be 
rendered  to  our  public  school  system.     The  counties  in  which 
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the  loudest  clamor  is  to  be  heard  against  our  public  schools  are 
those  in  which  the  School  Commissioners  have  been  most  in- 
competent. While  it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names,  it 
is  but  justice  to  say  that  in  some  counties  the  School  Com- 
missioners have  shown  a  zeal,  fidelity  and  ability  worthy  of 
the  highest  praise. — Report,  1880,  pp.   13,   14. 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  that  during  the  last  four  years  the  County 
School  Commissioners  have  been  earnest  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  but  unfortunately  too  many  of  them 
have  been  lacking  in  the  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  train- 
ing, so  essential  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
now  in  force,  County  School  Commissioners  cannot  be  removed 
except  through  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  impeach- 
ment, a  mode  of  procedure  which  should  not  be  resorted  to, 
except  in  extreme  cases.  County  School  Commissioners  should 
be  responsible  to  some  authority,  and  should  be  liable  to  re- 
moval for  neglect  of  duty.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  not  expedient  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
as  to  the  mode  of  selecting  County  School  Commissioners,  I 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  candidates  for  office  to  possess  certain 
qualifications  to  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  prompt  removal  of  those  who  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  this  position  may  be  found  to  be  incompetent 
or  inefficient. — Report,  1881,  p.  25. 

Extent  of  Ignorance  in  the  State 
The  events  of  the  past  two  years  have  decided  unmistakably 
that  those  who  so  long  squandered  our  revenues  and  wasted 
our  resources  shall  not  again  control  the  government  of  this 
State.  But  there  are  other  dangers  before  us  which  it  will  re- 
quire the  highest  patriotism  and  the  wisest  statesmanship  to 
avoid.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  dangers  will  be  found  in 
the  ignorance  of  a  large  number  of  our  people.  The  returns  of 
the  last  census  show  that  nearly  57  per  cent,  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  State  are  unable  to  read  the  ballots  which 
they  cast.  No  other  State  in  the  Union  contains  so  large  a 
proportion  of  illiterate  voters.  This  fact  alone  makes  the  solu- 
tion of  the  political  problem  difficult  and  the  result  uncertain. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  problem  is  the  educa- 
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tion  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens.  Closely  connected  with  the 
political  improvement  is  the  material  advancement  of  the  State. 
—Report,  1878,  pp.  25,  26. 

Duty  of  the  State  to  Educate 

That  the  State  has  the  right  to  control  education,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  so,  has  heen  the  accepted  doc- 
trine of  this  country  from  its  earliest  history.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  the  thirteen  colonies  differed  widely  in  their  character- 
istics, in  their  laws  and  in  their  social  customs  ;  but  in  one  re- 
spect they  all  agreed — in  the  care  which  they  bestowed  upon 
the  education  of  their  children.  Education  controlled  by  the 
State  was  the  doctrine  which  all  of  the  colonies  admitted,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  which  they  all  enforced.  *  *  * 

In  South  Carolina,  from  her  earliest  colonial  days  to  the 
present  time,  the  authority  of  the  State  to  make  appropriations 
for  educational  purposes  has,  in  practice,  always  been  admitted. 
It  is  true  that  until  recently  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  in 
this  State  to  establish  a  general  system  of  education ;  but  when 
it  is  conceded  that  the  State  may  take  any  part  in  the  work  of 
education,  it  simply  becomes  a  question  of  policy  how  far  the 
work  shall  be  carried. 

Looking  back  over  the  short  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  May,  1877,  and  taking  note  of  the  many  obstacles  then 
in  our  path,  I  think  that  the  people  of  the  State  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  results  already  achieved.  In 
spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  one  of  these  re- 
sults is  that  the  people  generally  have  learned  to  regard  the 
control  of  education  by  the  State  with  favor,  and,  more  than 
that,  to  realize  that  it  is  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  foster  educational  institutions.  Nor  is  this  result  insignifi- 
cant. I  am  convinced  that  to-day  if  the  question  of  abolishing 
our  public  school  .system  could  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote, 
that,  imperfect  as  that  system  is,  it  would  be  sustained  by  large 
majorities  among  all  classes. — Report,  1879,  pp.  15-17. 

What  this  State  needs  is  a  system  of  public  schools  that  will 
reach  down  to  the  lowest  classes  of  society  and  raise  them  up ; 
that  will  elevate  the  humblest  by  giving  them  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  for  which,  without  State  aid,  they  will  never  seek. 
—Report,  1879,  page  28. 
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The  great  social  and  political  changes  through  which  the 
people  of  this  State  have  passed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  make 
it  necessary  that  we  should  have  an  efficient  system  of  public 
schools.  Universal  education  alone  can  avert  the  evils  which 
universal  suffrage  threatens.  We  can  best  guard  and  protect 
our  civilization  by  providing  liberally  for  the  dift'usion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  full  development  of  the  great  material  resources 
of  the  State,  and  the  securing  of  continued  peace  and  pros- 
perity,  demand  the  united  efforts  of  all  classes  of  our  people. 
The  building  up  and  strengthening  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem will  contribute  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends. — 
Report,  1880,  pp.  58-59. 

High   Schools 

The  day  of  good  State  high  schools  in  South  Carolina  may 
seem  distant,  but  it  will  come,  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  we 
can  now  believe,  if  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  the  matter  of 
public  education. — Report  1879,  p.  23. 


No  greater  blessing  than  a  good  system  of  high  schools  could 
now  be  granted  to  this  State.  The  proposition  laid  down  by 
Huxley  is  that  "no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  the 
name  unless  it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder,  with  one  end 
in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university."  *  *  *  Colleges 
and  universities  are  the  levers  which  raise  the  secondary 
schools,  and  in  like  manner  the  secondary  schools  are  the  levers 
which  raise  the  elementary  schools.  *  *  *  Sound  policy  and 
the  history  of  educational  progress  everywhere  point  to  liberal 
provision  for  higher  education  as  a  means  to  this  end.  Local 
taxation  will  enable  us  in  South  Carolina,  as  it  has  done  in 
other  States,  to  make  proper  provision  both  for  elementary  and 
for  high  schools. — Report,  1879,  p.  33. 

Higher  Education 

The  greatest  defect  in  our  system  of  education  is  in  the  want 
of  proper  provision  by  the  State  for  higher  education. 

It  was  in  institutions  for  higher  education  that  the  light  of 
art.  of  science,  and  of  letters  was  kept  burning  during  the 
darkest  i^eriods  of  the  history  of  modern  times.  It  will  be 
through  institutions  for  higher  education  that  our  people  will 
keep  abreast,  if  they  are  to  keep  abreast,  of  the  wonderful 
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advances  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  letters,  which  have  been 
made  during  the  present  century — a  century  upon  whose  history 
it  will  be  recorded  that  in  the  marvelous  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  all  departments  of  human  knowledge,  it  stands 
unrivalled  by  anv  that  has  preceded  it. — Report,  1881,  pp.  20 
23,  24. 

Education  of  Nugroes 

It  has  become  quite  common  in  some  sections  of  this  Union 
to  denounce  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  for  their  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  race.  The  newspapers  in  some  sections 
are  filled  with  false  statements  which  mislead  the  mass  of  read- 
ers who  look  to  them  for  information,  while  men  in  prominent 
public  positions  who  at  least  have  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
truth  constantly  misrepresent  not  only  the  motives  but  the 
actions  of  our  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  negroes  continue  to  show  a  praiseworthy 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  education;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  are  receiving  encouragement  from  the 
whites,  and  their  full  share  of  the  school  fund  from  the  officers 
entrusted  with  its  disbursement.  Not  only  are  school  officials 
discharging  their  duties  impartially,  but,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, I  assert  that  in  every  part  of  the  State  men  of  char- 
acter and  of  influence  are  cheerfully  giving  to  the  negroes  aid 
and  counsel  in  the  management  of  their  schools  and  in  all 
matters  tending  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  race. 

The  facts  that  I  have  mentioned  are  susceptible  of  proof. 
In  stating  them,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  correct  misrepre- 
sentations which  have  been  made  again  and  again,  and  also  to 
show  that  the  pledges  given  in  1876  to  secure  to  the  negroes 
equal  educational  facilities  with  the  whites  have  been  faithfully 
kept. 

The  rights  of  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  the  negroes 
when  they  were  notoriously  unfit  to  exercise  them.  How  far 
they,  as  a  class,  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  is  a  question  which  further  experience  will  be 
required  to  determine.  It  is  certain  that  they  cannot  be  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  free  men  without  education.  The 
white  people  of  South  Carolina  are  contributing  liberally  of 
their  taxes  to  the  education  of  the  negroes.  Fortunate  will  it 
be  if  those  outside  of  the  State  who  continue  to  agitate  the 
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race  question  shall  be  induced  to  show  their  faith  by  their 
works  and  unite  with  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina  in 
giving  the  negroes  the  benefit  of  education.  True  philanthropy 
and  sound  statesmanship  alike  teach  that  the  best  way  to  ele- 
vate the  negro  and  render  him  secure  in  his  political  rights  is 
to  educate  him. — Report,  1879,  pp.  7,  8,  11. 

German  Schools 

It  was  the  power  that  was  imparted  through  that  magnificent 
system  of  education  more  than  all  of  the  causes  combined 
which  has  enabled  the  successor  of  William  III.  to  construct 
from  the  wreck  of  a  broken  kingdom  a  mighty  empire,  which 
to-day  stands  among  the  nations  of  the  world  foremost  in 
learning  and  in  arms. 

At  no  period  in  the  world's  history  has  intellectual  activity 
been  greater  than  at  the  present,  and  at  no  time  has  more  at- 
tention been  paid  to  the  thorough  training  and  the  broad  and 
liberal  culture  of  youth. — Report,  1881,  pp.  21,  22. 

National  Councils 

In  the  great  future  which  lies  before  the  people  of  this 
country  we  must  send  to  the  national  councils  men  who  can 
interpret  our  Constitution  and  frame  our  laws,  or  we  must  be 
content  to  accept  the  interpretation  of  others,  and  bow  in 
obedience  to  laws  which  they  enact. — Report,  1881,  p.  22. 
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"C" 

Hugh  Smith  Thompson 

Hugh  Smith  Tliompson  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, January  24,  1836.  He  was  reared  near  the  foot  of  Paris 
Mountain,  about  four  miles  north  of  Greenville,  where  his 
father,  Henry  T.  Thompson,  a  farmer,  resided.  His  grand- 
father, Chancellor  Waddy  Thompson,  was  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Equity  of  South  Carolina  for  twenty-three 
years,  and  his  uncle.  General  Waddy  Thompson,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
United  States  Minister  to  Mexico  from  1842  to  1844. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  graduated  at  the  Citadel  Academy 
in  1856,  and,  on  January  1st,  1858,  was  elected  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  and  French  at  the  Arsenal  Academy, 
in  Columbia,  with  the  rank  of  Second  Lieutenant.  By  sub- 
sequent promotions  he  became  Professor  of  French  and  Belles- 
Lettres,  with  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
Citadel  Academy,  in  Charleston.  The  officers  and  cadets  of  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy  (The  Arsenal  and  The  Cita- 
del) having,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  been  organized  as  a 
Battalion,  Captain  Thompson  served  in  that  command  in  the 
operations  during  the  war  in  defense  of  Charleston  Harbor. 

In  1865  Captain  Thompson  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Columbia  Male  Academy,^  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  low- 
est possible  condition  as  the  result  of  the  war.  Within  a  few 
years  Captain  Thompson  had  raised  the  institution  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  academies  of  the  State.  There  are  many  elderly 
men  in  South  Carolina  to-day  who  assert  that  "the  Captain," 
as  they  still  affectionately  style  him,  was  the  best  teacher  and 
disciplinarian  they  have  ever  known. 

In  1874  Captain  Thompson  was  elected  president  of  the 
Richland  Rifle  Club,  which,  as  a  semi-social  and  military  organ- 
ization, played  an  important  part  in  the  stirring  episodes  of 
Reconstruction  and  the  campaign  of  1876.  The  Richland  Rifle 
Club  subsequently  became  the  Governor's  Guards,  and  it  was 
under  Thompson's  captaincy  that  the  Governor's  Guards 
achieved   their   great    reputation    as    a    military   organization, 


"This  academy,  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Taylor  School  on  Laurel   Street, 
became  generally  known  from   186S   to   1880  as  "Thompson's   School." 
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winning  first  place  in  the  interstate  drill  which  was  held  at 
the  Fair  Grounds  in  Columbia  in  1877.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Richland  Battalion,  in  1878,  Thompson  was  chosen  to 
command  it.  and  later  (1881),  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
Palmetto  Regiment,  he  was  elected  its  colonel.  He  commanded 
the  Provisional  Regiment  of  South  Carolina  Troops  at  the 
Yorktown  Centennial  in  1881. 

Colonel  Thompson  was  elected  State  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  Hampton  ticket  in  1876,  rendering  valuable 
service  as  a  speaker  during  that  memorable  campaign,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1878  and  1880.  vShortly  before  the  expiration  of 
his  third  term  as  State  Superintendent  of  Education,  Colonel 
Thompson  was  oft'ered,  but  declined,  the  superintendency  of 
the  Citadel.  He  was  then  ofifered  the  presidency  of  the  South 
Carolina  College,  and  this  position  he  informally  accepted. 
But  the  people  of  South  Carolina  wanted  him  for  other  duties. 
Before  he  could  assume  the  presidency  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1882  nominated  him  for 
Governor.  As  he  had  been  in  no  wise  a  candidate  for  the 
position,  this  nomination  came  as  a  surprise,  as  much  to  him- 
self as  to  everyone  else.  It  was  a  spontaneous  recognition  of 
his  work  in  the  cause  of  public  education. 

In  addressing  the  Convention  after  his  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, Colonel  Thompson  said :  "It  is  but  simple  truth  for  me 
to  say  that  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  is  one  which 
I  neither  solicited,  expected  nor  desired.  It  would  be  less  than 
the  truth  if  I  did  not  express  my  profound  appreciation  of 
this  honor,  coming  so  unexpectedly  as  it  does.  My  relations 
with  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  in  nomination  were  such 
that  I  could  not  without  dishonor  have  entered  into  the  canvass 
against  them.  There  were  other  reasons  why  I  could  not  de- 
sire the  nomination.  I  had  looked,  not  without  hope  and  not 
without  ambition,  to  filling  a  position  in  my  chosen  profession, 
in  which  I  trusted  that  I  might  have  served  vSouth  Carolina, 
but  the  call  of  this  Convention,  which  I  recognize  as  the  call  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  has  been  made,  and  I  appear  to  answer 
that  call  and  to  discharge  the  duties  you  have  imposed  upon 
me  to  the  best  of  my  ability.' 

A  correspondent  of  The  News  ami  Courier  thus  describes 
the  inauguration  of  Governor  Thompson:  "The  weather 
opened  this  morning  with  a  dense   fog,  which  prevailed  long 
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after  the  sun  had  risen,  and  cast  a  sombre  shadow  over  every- 
thing. Just  as  the  oath  of  office  was  being  administered  to 
Colonel  Thompson,  a  flood  of  sunlight  burst  through  the  crim- 
son curtains  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker's  stand,  heightening  the 
impressiveness  of  the  scene,  and  falling  upon  the  splendid  figure 
of  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  like  a  blessed  benediction  from 
above.  It  added  a  deeper  awe  to  the  occasion  and  hushed  the 
multitude  into  a  more  solemn  silence." 

Governor  Thompson's  administration  of  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor was  a  pronounced  success.  In  reviewing  his  first  term, 
Captain  Dawson,  of  the  Nczvs  and  Courier,  said :  "In  the 
campaign  of  1882  Governor  Thompson  made  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  canvass  of  the  State,  from  the  'blue  mountains  to  the 
blue  sea,'  gaining  everywhere  in  popular  favor,  and  was  elected 
by  a  tremendous  majority  over  his  weak  but  wily  and  un- 
scrupulous competitor,  J.  Hendrix  McLane  [the  Greenback 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1882].  His  administration  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  characterized  by  excellent  judg- 
ment. The  State  has  continued  to  prosper  in  all  her  indus- 
trial and  material  resources,  the  public  credit  has  been  main- 
tained, the  law  has  been  administered  with  justice  and  equity, 
the  public  schools  have  flourished,  the  races  have  lived  in  per- 
fect peace,  and  a  feeling  of  personal  security  and  public  safety 
has  prevailed  during  an  administration  which  will  be  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  State  for  the  equal  satisfaction  it  has 
afforded  to  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  party  or  section. 
When  the  State  Democratic  Convention  met  in  June  last,  Gov- 
ernor Thompson  was  renominated,  together  with  all  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  State  ticket,  without  opposition.  During  the  re- 
cent canvass  he  visited  every  part  of  the  State  and  electrified 
the  people  with  his  eloquence.  He  will  go  into  office  again, 
possessing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people,  and  better  quali- 
fied than  ever  to  discharge  the  important  and  onerous  duties  of 
his  high  official  station.'' 

President  Cleveland,  who  had  been  impressed  by  Thompson's 
record  as  Governor,  expressed  a  desire  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  for  this  purpose  invited  him  to  Washington.  Hon. 
C.  S.  Fairchild,  then  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said  of  Thompson's  visit :  "The  President  told  me  that  he  had 
met  Governor  Thompson  and  liked  him  very  much,  and  asked 
me  to  see  him  and  talk  with  him."    On  his  return  to  Columbia. 
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Governor  Thompson  received  a  letter  from  the  President 
tendering  him  the  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  but  he  decHned  it.  On  June  28,  1886,  President 
Cleveland  offered  him  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which  he  accepted,  resigning  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor a  few  months  before  his  second  term  expired.  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  John  C.  Sheppard,  of  Edgefield,  filled  out  the  un- 
expired term.'  The  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the  President,  determined 
upon  before  any  of  Governor  Thompson's  friends  even  knew 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Governor  Thompson's  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  one  of  responsibility  and  his  conduct  of  the 
office  brought  him  at  once  into  national  prominence.  Owing 
to  the  illness  of  Secretary  Manning,  and  later  to  the  frequent 
absences  of  Secretary  Fairchild,  who  succeeded  Manning,  Gov- 
ernor Thompson  often  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
special  commission  from  the  President,  and  it  fell  to  him  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  at  times  of  great  financial  crisis  in 
Wall  Street,  to  avert  public  panic  by  his  coolness,  foresight  and 
business  acumen.  During  the  summer  of  1887  the  department 
bought  from  $10,000,000  to  $12,000,000  Government  bonds. 
On  September  21,  on  the  eve  of  a  money  crisis,  in  order  to 
strengthen  public  confidence  in  the  Government,  Acting  Sec- 
retary Thompson  suggested  to  Mr.  Cleveland  that  a  circular 
be  published  offering  to  purchase  $14,000,000  more  of  the 
bonds.  When  this  circular  appeared  on  Wall  Street  the  next 
day  the  effect  was  electrical  and  the  crisis  was  averted.  Re- 
ferring to.  the  incident,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
day  said :  "Assistant  Secretary  Thompson  has  evidently 
managed  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds  under  the  offers 
made  during  Secretary  Fairchild's  absence  with  commendable 
judgment  and  marked  success.  It  seems  that  the  'green 
countryman,'  as  some  of  the  l)afffed  speculators  called  him,  is 
fully  able  to  hold  his  own  in  financial  operations  of  the  first 
magnitude.'' 

After  his  defeat  for  re-election  to  the  Presidency  in  1888. 
Cleveland  nominated  Governor  Thom])son  for  the  position  of 
Democratic  member  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission.   He  was  moved  to  do  this  largely  by  Governor  Thomp- 
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son's  record  as  a  civil  service  reformer  while  Governor,  and 
while  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Republicans,  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  majority  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  had  decided  upon  the  policy  of  con- 
sidering no  more  of  President  Cleveland's  nominations,  so  that 
all  vacancies  might  be  filled  by  the  incoming  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Benjamin  Harrison.  For  this  reason  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Thompson,  along  with  many  others,  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate.  To  show,  however,  their  regret  that  this 
policy  had  of  necessity  to  cover  the  case  of  Governor  Thomp- 
son, fifty-five  of  the  seventy-six  Senators  then  composing  the 
body,  among  them  many  Republicans,  addressed  to  President 
Harrison,  soon  after  he  was  inaugurated,  the  following  letter : 
"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  civil  service  commission  is  to  be 
reorganized,  and  of  the  additional  fact  that  the  law  provides 
that  both  political  parties  shall  be  represented  on  that  commis- 
sion, we  beg  to  present  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thomp- 
son as  the  representative  of  the  Democratic  party.  This  gentle- 
man was  nominated  for  the  position  by  your  predecessor,  but 
his  nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We  believe 
this  appointment  would  meet  the  hearty  approval  not  only  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  Senate,  but  of  the  people  of  both  parties 
in  the  country,  for  in  every  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called  he  has  discharged  his  official  duties  with  fidelity,  zeal  and 
ability." 

President  Harrison,  therefore,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  May 
7,  1889,  the  nomination  of  Hugh  S.  Thompson  as  Democratic 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  nomination 
was  then  promptly  confirmed  by  that  body.  The  two  Republi- 
can members  of  the  commission  who  served  with  Thompson 
were  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  Lyman. 
of  Connecticut.  Under  neither  administration,  Democratic  nor 
Republican,  was  Thompson  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  and  the  letter  of  the  Senators 
above  referred  to  was  written  without  his  knowledge. 

At  the  time  that  Roosevelt  and  Thompson  were  appointed 
members,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  was  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  government ;  for  the  civil  service 
law  was  not  popular,  and  its  future  success  or  failure  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  Commission 
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administered  it.  The  civil  service  law  had  been  passed  by 
Congress  only  five  years  before  (1883),  and  it  was  still  an  ex- 
periment. 

With  the  merit  system  for  selecting  government  employees 
now  so  generally  accepted,  it  is  right  difficult,  even  for  those 
who  can  remember  conditions  then  existing,  to  realize  that  it 
has  been  such  a  short  time  since  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  country  held  the  view  that  public  offices  should  be  used  as 
rewards  for  political  service,  or,  as  was  expressed  in  a  phrase 
of  the  day,  that  "to  the  victors  belongs  the  spoils."  The  ap- 
pointment of  Roosevelt  and  Thompson,  both  of  whom  had  been 
pronounced  advocates  of  civil  service  reform,  inspired  confi- 
dence in  its  success ;  yet,  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  fight 
had  to  be  kept  up  to  prevent  Congress  from  rescinding  the  law. 
As  late  as  the  years  1896  and  1900  the  National  Democratic 
platform  condemned  the  civil  service  law. 

Governor  Thompson  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  with  marked  success.  The  Boston 
Commercial  Advertiser,  said,  with  reference  to  an  argument 
which  he  made  on  a  certain  occasion  before  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  "There  is  one 
thing  the  Civil  Service  Committee  have  discovered,  if  they 
have  found  nothing  else  in  their  search  among  the  secrets  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission :  they  have  found  an  orator 
whose  powers  heretofore  remained  unknown  to  the  public,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  his  own  State.  Commissioner  Thompson's 
argument  before  the  committee  created  a  sensation  by  its  re- 
markable eloquence  and  power.  It  was  not  merely  a  fine  speech 
and  an  able  argument,  it  was  a  remarkable  example  of  oratory 
in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word.  It  astonished  the  committee 
and  has  caused  considerable  talk.  The  same  speech  made  in 
a  large  assemblage,  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  com- 
mittee room,  would  insure  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  'Southern  orators,'  if  not  the  very  finest.  Senator  Lodge. 
of  Massachusetts,  who  is  generally  inclined  to  be  cynical,  be- 
came enthusiastic  while  listening  to  the  speech,  and  said  it  was 
an  unanswerable  argument,  and  one  of  the  rarest  examples  of 
simple  eloquence  he  had  ever  heard." 

When  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Comjiany  was  reor- 
ganized in  the  spring  of  1892,  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Fairchild,  former 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasurv,  was  made  chairman  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees ;  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  comptroller  was 
created  by  the  company,  and  was  tendered  to  Governor  Thomp- 
son, who  resigned  his  position  as  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
to  accept  it.  On  the  occasion  of  his  resignation.  Harper's 
Weekly  made  editorially  a  review  of  Thompson's  record  as 
Civil  Service  Commissioner,  saying  among  other  things :  "The 
retirement  of  Ex-Governor  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South 
Carolina,  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a  very  serious 
public  loss.  *  *  *  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  replace  him  in  the 
important  place  from  which  he  retires  to  enter  upon  business 
in  New  York,  under  the  most  promising  auspices.  The  whole 
body  of  civil  service  reformers  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  services,  and  he  retires  with  their  unqualified  respect  and 
hearty  good  wishes." 

Governor  Thompson  filled  the  position  of  Comptroller  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  until  his  death.  His  last 
public  appearance  in  South  Carolina  was  at  the  Charleston  Ex- 
position in  April,  1902,  when  President  Roosevelt  presented  a 
sword  to  Major  Micah  Jenkins,  a  hero  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina.  /\t  that 
ceremony  Governor  Thompson  made  an  eloquent  address  in 
delivering  the  sword  on  behalf  of  its  donors  to  the  President. 

On  the  evening  before  the  ceremonies  attending  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  sword,  President  Roosevelt,  at  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Charleston  Hotel,  said  in  his  remarks  in  re- 
sponding to  the  first  toast  of  the  evening :  "And  now  a  word 
to  you  of  Charleston  and  South  Carolina.  Just  twelve  years 
ago  when  I  first  went  to  Washington  to  take  part  in  govern- 
mental work,  I  was  immediately  thrown  into  singularly  close 
contact  and  intimacy  with  a  South  Carolinian.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  work  with  him  for  three  years,  and  for  the  nine 
years  since,  and  for  as  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  be  in  public 
life,  it  will  be  to  me  ever  a  spur  to  try  to  do  my  whole  duty  to 
the  Republic  because  I  have  been  thrown  intimately  in  contact 
with  as  fair  and  as  high-minded  a  public  servant  as  this  coun- 
try has  ever  had,  my  old  friend,  your  former  Governor,  Hugh 
Thompson." 

Governor  Thom])son  died  in  New  York  City,  November  20, 
1904,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  churchyard,  Columbia.  On 
Sunday.  January  26,  1913,  a  memorial  window  to  Hugh 
S.  Thompson  and  his  wife  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Church. 
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The  services  connected  with  the  consecration  were  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  the  former  pupils  of  "Thompson's  School," 
some  of  whom  had  come  from  points  at  a  distance  from 
Columbia  to  attend,  on  the  next  day,  a  school  reunion  and  the 
unveiling  of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  their  former  teacher. 
This  tablet,  which  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Taylor  School 
building,  bears  the  inscription : 

On  this  site  stood 

The  Columbia  Male  Academy 

Here  was  conducted 

Thompson's  School 

from  1865  to  1880 

By  Hugh  Smith  Thompson 

in  whose  memory 

this  tablet  is  erected 

by  his  grateful  pupils 

1913. 
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